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PREFACE 


I regex that a few words are necessary to explain when 
and why this book was written. At one time I thought 
of modifying it, but reading it through again, as its 
author, I well realized that that throbbing note of sup- 
pressed anguish running through the whole was the 
real thread holding its pages together ; if changed, much 
of their meaning, may I even say of their charm, would 
be lost. 

At Iassy, after our retreat, and all the grief and misery 
attached to it, we lived through a time of intensest and 
most demoralizing depression. We had been hard hit, 
very hard; three quarters of our country had had to 
be surrendered ; winter was upon us, and with it famine, 
want, and pestilence. Spirits were at lowest ebb, and 
confusion reigned in our midst. 

I stood in the centre of it all, myself a refugee, a 
Queen with empty hands, a mother who had just buried 
her youngest child, one of the first victims of the epidemics 
raging around us—] felt this depression at first, as one 
too broken by personal grief to be able to help others. 
Little by little, however, the intense suffering around 
me tore me away from my own sorrow, gave me the 
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ardent and intense desire to be of use to my people, and 
through them to my country, at a moment when all 
hope seemed to be abandoning us. 

There was something within me which told me that 
my voice above all others was now necessary to them ; 
we had become so small, so shivering, so helpless; and 
in our more primitive countries the idea of “‘a mother ”’ 
near by, to whom all can turn, is a great comfort, I might 
even say the greatest comfort. But how get into nearer 
and direct contact with the masses? How, as Queen, 
raise my voice so that it could be heard by thousands 
and thousands . . .? 

Then, one day, an old professor came to me, himself 
a writer—a friend. He too had lost everything ; but, 
like his Queen, he felt that some reaction must be brought 
about, some effort, some outward sign that faithful hearts 
were watching over those too broken, too poor, too 
miserable to lift their heads and struggle on. This old 
friend had just read AZy Country, published in England ; 
he approved of it, said I must write more, that this was 
a good beginning, but that there were many beauties 
left to describe—that the Roumanians were happy, 
flattered that I, their Queen, the Princess born in a 
far-off land, should have so deeply absorbed the charm 
of my adopted country as to be able to describe it so 
accurately. “TI shall translate it, he said, but you must 
add to it; so many have left their homes, have been 
torn away from what they loved, that you will reach 
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their hearts by speaking to them about the cherished 
regions they had to abandon.” 

“Chapter by chapter we shall publish it in the most 
popular newspaper, the one which finds its way into 
the trenches, into the villages even. In that way your 
voice will reach those who have never even seen you ; 
you will become a reality to them, they will feel your 
heart beating with theirs, your soul suffering with theirs, 
and it will be a wonderful thing for them and for you.” 

“Not many Sovereigns are given your gift, use it ; 
you must come forward now, put aside all hesitation, 
all diffidence, all self-consciousness ; I shall translate 
what you write as you write it, and if you vary the places 
you describe, you will always be sure to touch one or 
the other of your readers who come from that part— 
believe me, it is your duty to use that power of expression 
given to you—it may be an unusual thing for a Queen 
to do, but is not our situation tragically unusual? Is 
it not the duty of each to help when he can, as he 
ast, 

That was what the old patriot had to say, and con- 
sidering his arguments sufficient, I put all timidity on 
one side and began talking to my people. 

At first I wrote a few short pages telling them how 
my heart was with them, how I shared their sorrow, 
their anxiety, their humiliation ; encouraging them to 
face the adversity of to-day in the firm intention of 
remaining steadfast, of not giving way to despair 5 and 
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when I had stirred up their emotions and made them 
listen, I kept their interest alive by publishing every 
other week a chapter describing one or another of the 
parts torn from us. They got accustomed to wait im- 
patiently for the appearance of these chapters, which 
later were printed in a small volume, upon atrocious 
war-paper, with still more atrocious ink. 

Fifteen thousand of these ugly little volumes were 
snapped up in no time, and when I wandered amongst 
the sick and wounded, through hundreds of hospitals, 
they kept asking for “the Queen’s little book,” which 
each sufferer wanted to lay under his pillow as a precious 
possession. 

These pages have never yet been published in English ; 
in which language they were written, as I can 
write in no other. 

Of course, I cannot expect that, in our more unemo- 
tional after-war days, they should awaken one quarter 
of the interest which they then aroused in the hearts of 
my stricken Roumanians ; but, perhaps, even to-day, 
they may pleasesome. “There are no war-pictures amongst 
them—those I collected in another volume—but the 
anguish of that time rings through them, and that is 
what makes them poignant to the one who wrote them, 
and I hope to be forgiven for not purging them of that 
underlying note of tragedy felt through every line. ° 

The original volume ends after the chapter about 
Jassy, but as it is being published so many years later, 
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I felt that perhaps it would add to the book’s interest if 
I wrote a few after-war pages, speaking of the joy of 
return, a joy mixed with much pain, as can well be 
imagined ; but, all the same, it is a story that ends well, 
and there is something in that. . . 

The illustrations were made by my daughter, the 
Queen of Greece, then quite a girl ; they may be faulty, 
but they have the right atmosphere, the right feeling, 
for she too loves her country well ! 


» MARIE, 


QugEn OF Roumanlia. 


THE COUNTRY THAT I LOVE 


I 


Wuat can I, your Queen, do to uphold your spirits at 
this awful hour when we have all been torn from what 
was ours? I have seen your agony, and with it I have 
felt that soul-sapping depression which comes after defeat 
and retreat ; I have lived through it with you, I know 
the effort it needs to lift up one’s head again and to look 
the future in the face. 

In what way can I reach your ears, your hearts ; how 
can I talk to you, what shall I talk to you about? My 
pen hesitates—there is too much to say, and the pain 
is too great—fear hangs over our heads like a cloud, but 
someone must lift his voice, someone must have the 
courage to break through that dreadful silence which 
smothers us, which makes us feel as though we were 
already dead, forgotten, struck out from the ranks of the 
living. 

With the awakening of Spring an immense, uncon- 
trollable nostalgia fills my soul. Like a captive looking 
through the bars of his prison-window, searching for a 
corner of the sky, I try to recall visions of the regions 
which we left so suddenly and so tragically. 

Be 17 
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Having been torn from us in an hour of darkness, 
all the brighter do they appear to our tear-filled eyes— 
all the more precious—we did not even know how dearly 
we loved them. They have suddenly become our Lost 
Paradise, to which we all yearn back. So I thought 
that during these days of trial my pen at least could lead 
some of us again to homes for which we long. 

Both bitter and sweet is the task I have taken upon 
myself, and if, perchance, my words should reach the 
souls of some of my readers, I ask them, if at times my 
accents are over-tragic, to remember that I seem to be 
writing them with my very life-blood. 

If I am more inclined to talk about mountain, field 
and plain, than about towns and streets; to describe 
villages, churches and lonely places, it is because it was 
the artist within me that first taught me to love this 
land, It was always towards the humble, towards the 
peasants, that I felt myself most deeply drawn ; their 
customs and habits, their joys and pains, moved me 
strangely—I felt a desire to know them, to understand 
them, to be accepted without distrust in their midst. I 
loved the vast spaces where they dwelt, the smell of the 
good earth they ploughed ; I understood the poetry of 
the dust that lay over their labour, that never-ceasing 
effort towards some shadowy ideal not yet completely 
conceived. 

There is nothing of the Roumanian land that I have 
not loved. More intimately than most children born 
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on its soil have I communed with its wide-stretching 
plains, with its endless roads, with its sunsets, with its 
early dew-covered dawns, with its dark forests and its 
ripe golden cornfields. I have loved even the giant 
thistles that in arid stone-strewn places have stretched 
towards the skies the useless beauty of their thorny arms. 
I have, during my wanderings, come to spots so lonely 
that they have seemed to be the end of the world, and 
there have I stood contemplating the sun’s last glory 
before it sank to its rest. And I have loved the solitude 
around me; I have loved the sky’s glowing colours ; 
the strange melancholy of coming night ; the smell of 
the dew rising out of the ground, the veil of dust that 
hung over the world . . . I have loved it all, loved it 
deeply . . . loved it well ! 

I did not need to have it torn from me to realize how 
close this land had grown to my heart; nevertheless, 
looking through my captive’s window, every picture 
that lies dormant in my soul rises before me, clearly, 
wonderfully ; but so many there are that hardly do 
I know which I should paint first. . . 


II 


As my thoughts turn very naturally before all else to 
the place where I had to abandon the little one 
I so deeply loved, a moment must I pause to speak 
of the home that generously housed me for many 
years. 

Dear home of Cotroceni, you are empty now! If 
ever I return to you, how will I find you? Will you 
receive me gladly, or will you still tremble because of 
all you have seen ? 

Dearly have I loved you, Cotroceni ! 

In winter time I would see from my bed the sun 
rising over the town; accustomed to awake early, 
this feast of colour was mine each day. Against its 
glowing glory the naked trees stretched their branches, 
covered with swarms of crows. At certain moments 
this dark invasion would rise into the air like a thunder- 
cloud, streaking the orange sky with moving lines of 
black. 

In spring-time the birds would awaken me with 
their chirping; or the barrack-bugles calling me out 
for my daily ride. Oh, how well I knew each one of 


those bugles ; by their different notes I could easily tell 
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which regiment was marching by! In the days of my 
youth my own regiment would always play a certain 
tune, so as to announce to me that it was passing my 
way. 

Ah, those sounds of Cotroceni! I know them all, 
and if now suddenly I hear any that resembles them, it 
makes my heart beat and tears start to my eyes. The 
spring and early summer nights were resonant with 
these bugle-calls; were full of the distant barking 
dogs; and round about Easter time “I used to hear 
girls’ voices singing in chorus: “Christ has arisen, 
arisen from Dead.” From out of the town gay sounds 
of waltz music would at times come wafted towards our 
quiet garden, mingling strangely their tunes with the 
songs of the nightingales singing until deep into the 
night. The air would be full of the perfume of 
Howers, . . . But now all that is past’... 1s 
past | 

I can still hear the hurrying feet of my children 
scampering towards me over the sanded paths, their 
hands full of flowers, their fair locks flying in the wind. 
Always at all ages would they run thus towards me 
with flower-filled hands, knowing my love for each 
humblest plant. One after another I can see them 
coming, and always there was a little one to replace, 
the one who had grown up; last year it was little 
Mircea ; and always did they come thus, with flowers 


in their hands. . . . 
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According to the seasons the flowers would vary ; 
first, it would be the early violet, or primrose, or a 
tiny white anemone; then would come daffodils the 
colour of the sun, then tulips and irises, lilacs and roses, 
till in mid-summer they would bring me lilies, snow- 
white, with pungent smell and almost as tall as the 
child carrying them towards me. 

Butallthatispast. . . . Mircealies cold in his grave, 
and soldiers that are not our soldiers stand as sentries 
before the doors of our house. . . 


Cotroceni was once a convent, hidden by forests 
that quite separated it from the town. Its old church 
still stands in the centre of the courtyard, surrounded by 
chestnut trees, which, when in flower, appear to be 
decorated with thousands of candles, fastened to their 
boughs as though for some feast. In autumn their 
leaves turn to precious gold, but in winter the trees 
stand naked and shivering against the walls of the 
church. 

No ill-conceived restorations have desecrated this 
ancient sanctuary. ‘There it stands untouched, guard- 
ing its charm of other days ; but, alas, when the house 
was rebuilt around it, no one had thought of recon- 
structing it after the beautiful models of old convents 
in other parts of the country. They wanted to build 
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us a “palace,” little guessing that the Princess come so 
far would one day be the ardent admirer of a style 
that many had forgotten because of newer importations 
from foreign lands. So the architecture of the house 
has no beauty, except a small part we added later 
on. 

Although I have spent many a happy hour in that 
house which for years was my home, now all my long- 
ing goes to its church, where part of my heart lies 
bleeding. : 

Within its mystic silence more than one prince has 
found rest, Princes whose names are carved upon 
ancient tombstones. But beside those tombs, a stone 
there is which bears no name. Small and excceding 
lonely is the one who lies there awaiting the return of 
those who had no time to carve his name in 
marble. 

One day we shall perhaps go back. ‘Then an 
inscription shall be engraved thereon, according to 
ancient custom—not many words will be needed, for 
scarcely four short years was he guest on earth, when 
God called him away to happier regions. Close beside 
that nameless tomb there is a stone with this inscrip- 
tion: “In the prime of his life, in the flower of his 
youth, cruel death tore from the honours that were 
his due, the too young Constantine, fair offspring of 
Radu Hanai, Grand Spatar. He was twenty-two, and 
to his mother great grief did he leave. Oh! Worthy 
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indeed of tears is his loss. Having taken the root of 
immortality in the race of the Cantacuzenes, he has 
been here honourably interred so that his memory 
may remain unforgotten. It was in the year of Christ 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty-three. Many 
sighs did he leave to his relations, but as to his mother, 
deep is her sorrow and her tears know no end. Dear 
God our Saviour, may Thy grace remain with him 
always, so that he may rest in peace and so that salva- 
tion may be his evermore. 1729.” 

Touching words with a quaint archaic sound about 
them, full of the echo of ancient emotions; for a 
while they may also stand for that other tomb which 
has no name. 

The one was called Constantine, the other Mircea : 
The one reached his twenty-second year ; five summers 
did not pass over the other’s head; but a mother’s 
sorrow is the same throughout all ages; no matter 
how long or how short her happiness may have lasted, 
her grief cannot be measured by years ! 

This spring Mircea will bring me no flowers; our 
garden will bloom in vain, the daffodils will fade, the 
tulips pass away, the roses fall to pieces, loving 
hands will carry no lilies to the tomb that has no 
Mame: Gyn us 

Nightingales will sing, perfumes will float through 
the air, but the bugles that will sound will not be the 
bugles of our army ! 
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“Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living that are yet alive. 
“Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not 


yet been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done 
under the sun.” 


III 


For the eye of the indifferent there is but very little 
beauty in the plains around Bucarest. “They are flat, 
dusty, treeless, and whilst the snow is melting they 
are often but vast lakes of mud. 

It was not all at once that I learned to care for them. 
I had come from a land of green pastures and grand- 
spreading trees. The arid nakedness of those fields I 
at first found hard to bear. I longed for meadows ; 
I longed for shade ; but little by little my eyes opened 
to see the beauties that at first I had ignored. 

Indifferent to the weather’s inclemencies, I have 
ridden over them in all seasons. I minded neither fog, 
wind, nor rain; snowstorms could not keep me at 
home, nor the torrid summer suns. 

I loved to wander far from trodden paths, to discover 
places few had ever seen. In winter I have galloped over 
limitless stretches of snow when sky and earth blended, 
when there seemed to be no boundaries, no horizon, only 
a vague infinite of white that went on, and on, and on. 

My horse’s hoofs would mark a small trail behind 
me ; often I felt sorry thus to desecrate the immaculate 
sheet of snow. 

Such was the silence around me that it pressed like 


a weight on my head ; it was overpowering, it almost 
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made me afraid. Now and again a flight of crows 
would wing low over the skies, their melancholy cawing 
intensifying the solitude into which I had wandered so 
far from the dwellings of men. 

After long winter months intense was the joy of 
awakening spring. I knew where the earliest flowers 
could be found ; miles would I ride to pluck the first 
golden crocus, to rejoice over a blue carpet of scilla in 
a far-away wood. I loved the first haze of green over 
the willows ; I knew of solitary spots’ where they stood 
in groups, letting their weeping branches trail over 
quick-flowing waters swollen by melting snows. 

I knew of a tiny church by a river’s edge, a church 
so old and rustic that its wooden walls hardly held 
together. It stood all forlorn in the middle of a 
graveyard strewn with low stone crosses growing out 
of the ground like the ghosts of unknown plants. 

Ancient was the chapel, ancient were also the crosses, 
mostly without names, but the yellow and mauve crocuses 
that ran riot between them were young with the youth of 
spring. 

Long would I stand contemplating the humble 
beauty of the place, strangely moved by the charm of 
so much artless perfection, yet unconsciously appre- 
hending that it was destined to disappear, and wonder- 
ing if those who had erected the sanctuary had in any 
way realized that its lines were exquisite and its position 


a joy to the artist’s eye. 
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In later years often have I searched for this crumbling 
little church, but it has vanished from the face of the 
earth as beautiful things, alas, are destined to vanish, 
for time moves on and has no care for things doomed 
to fall to pieces and disappear, especially those lowly 
things hidden away in places of which scarcely anyone 
knows the name. Like so much else, the little church 
is now buta memory that hasplaceinmyheart . . . with 
memories of other things that have fallen to pieces and 
are.no more: 1... 

* * * * * * * * 

I have also the vision of many a village with fruit 
trees in fullest bloom ; I see the glory of their flower- 
laden branches stretching athwart the radiant sky, 
magic white wands against an infinite vault of blue. . . . 
One day I remember wandering from village to village, 
knowing that all the plum trees would be in flower, 
with the sole intention of absorbing into my soul that 
marvellous enchantment of white and blue; the birds 
were singing, the lambs were bleating, the air was full of 
flying petals, floating everywhere like large flakes of snow. 

A shepherd came slowly sauntering along, driving 
his sheep before him; like a moving cloud a hazy veil 
ofdust went with him, so that he passed me like a dream, 
his dogs walking beside him, and a patient donkey with 
empty sacks on its back solemnly bringing up the. rear. 

Next came an old gipsy woman, picturesque and filthy, 
staff in hand, draped in rags, limping and dishevelled. 
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Old as the hills was the gipsy woman, but her sordid 
silhouette still retained strange lines of beauty. A 
white clay pipe was in the corner of her mouth; she 
grinned at me, extending a bony palm in hopes of a penny. 

The old woman passed and others came along the road ; 
carts dragged by stone-grey oxen, labourers going to their 
work, and little children who sang and laughed and were 
merry. A mother came along carrying a babe in her arms, 
a tiny urchin toddling beside her, closely followed by a 
youth with flashing teeth, seated ona horse without asaddle, 

Over the white-powdered road they trudged, the sky 
smiling down upon them, and all around the trees were 
in bloom and inevery branch the birds were singing . . . 
the world was young and my heart was happy . . . but 
all that is past! is past’... 


IV 


Atv ruins have for me a strange attraction. When I 
see them from far I always try to get to them, never 
mind how bad the road. I know one, not far from 
Bucarest, which has conserved lines of greatest beauty : 
the old convent of Comana. 

Built between the years 1601-1611 by Radu Serban 
Voda, its restored church still guards the bones of that 
Prince who was a worthy follower of Michael the 
Brave. Like that great predecessor his battlefield was 
Transylvania. He knew the sorrow of defeat and 
died in exile, but his bones were brought back from 
the cathedral of St. Stephen in Vienna to lie in the 
solitary convent he had built on the edge of a river in 
a lonely, lonely place. 

Now it is a ruin, the noble outline of which rises 
unexpectedly against the sky ; massive and crumbling 
it lies like a sleeping monster in a region of lakes and 
swamps. A slow-flowing stream winds past its base, 
tranquilly the great building mirrors its ancient beauty 
in the waters that appear to pause a moment in their 
course, to contemplate the old walls which once were 
the proud dwelling of a prince. 

30 
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Almost forgotten is the road which leads there. 
After the melting snows it is so muddy that ox-carts 
only dare venture upon it—this but adds to the melan- 
choly mystery of the place. 

I have been there on a glowing summer’s evening ; 
the air was so still that it seemed suspended above our 
heads, so still was also the water, that the convent’s 
reflection was a second building seen upside down. 
The old walls and the bare bank they stand on were 
uniform in colour ; no tree, no shade for miles around, 
but to the river beneath, two white-grey oxen with 
mighty horns had come for their evening drink. ‘Their 
master was resting beside them gazing in lazy content 
at the sinking sun; the day’s labour was done, peace 
and oblivion lay over this quiet corner of the world. 

I climbed about every part of the ruin, slipping 
through the crevasses of the walls, scaling steep inclines, 
risking myself upon rotting staircases so as to reach 
the open balcony, which, with its slender columns, is a 
real treasure of ancient art. 

Half decayed are the steps that lead up to the tower- 
like building that forms its base, but from between the 
columns there is an unobstructed view over the river 
and the many swamps beyond, which lose themselves 
in the dreamy distance of the plains. 

In springtime these swamps are ablaze with yellow 
irises ; innumerable snipe house amongst the rushes, 
attracting the sportsman with gun and dog. 
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The church within the courtyard has been repaired, 
thereby losing both beauty and charm; but the old 
walls surrounding it have guarded the admirable propor- 
tions of the buildings of those times. 

In places the double gallery of columns, one above 
the other, is still perfectly preserved, but in part the 
proud walls are but a shapeless heap of brick and stone ; 
weeds, wild-flowers and brambles have taken posses- 
sion of them, nature mercifully covering with her 
artless beauty that which man has let fall to dust— 
thus man’s neglect and nature’s prodigality together 
have turned these heaps of ruins into an enchanted 
spot. 

Of unpleasing proportions, grey-painted and preten- 
tious, the once-fine church, alas, mars a harmony other- 
wise perfect. Within, nothing of interest except the 
old stone marking the place where Radu Serban Voda 
is sleeping his eternal sleep. 

Just before Bucarest fell a great battle was fought 
round about the ruins of Comana. Upon scenes of 
death, struggle and suffering, must the once-proud 
convent have looked down, amazed and horrified at 
the modern inventions of man. 

What remains now of the dear. old convent? Have 
the shells of civilization destroyed its last beauty that, 
like a fading dream, only half belonged to our times ! 
Has the columned balcony, the building’s dearest pride, 
fallen with so much else that has fallen in this most 
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merciless of wars! With anguish I ask myself how 
many sons of weeping mothers of many countries died 
alone and unaided beneath the shade of its walls? Did 
their blood redden the water which so peacefully 
mirrored the convent’s time-scarred face? Those same 
waters which, on that evening now so long ago, I had 
seen reddened by the sun’s last glow, those waters which 
seemed but a painter’s fantasy as setting to a picture of 
peace and repose ! : 

From within his tomb did Serban Radu Voda hear 
the voice of the cannon, so unlike those used in his time, 
and was he aghast? Or did he alone, amidst all the 
turmoil, smile a wise smile at all the useless noise of this 
world, having found beyond the Great Shadow a verity 
which here none of us know? Or, oh! most dreadful 
of visions, did friends’ or enemies’ shells tear up the 
bed wherein, after so many wanderings, Serban Voda 
had at last thought to find rest ? 

Questions which remain awhile without answer, for 
at present Comana belongs to the places that are ours 
no more ! 

It is the season when the yellow irises must be glid- 
ing its many swamps, but no one can tell me what is 
the silhouette that the slow-flowing stream now mirrors 
in waters that so lately have absorbed a red other than 
that of the setting sun ! 


6 * * * * * * * 
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Not far from Comana is a place which has a name 
well-known to every Roumanian: the name of Calu- 
gireni, a little village not far from the River Arges. 
In days long past Michael the Brave won a battle there 
over the Turks. 

The legend will have it that it was the great hero’s 
bravery that won the battle ; hatchet in hand he threw 
himself into the thickest of the strife, therewith spreading 
terror in the ranks of the foe ! 

Wallachians, Hungarians, Transylvanians, and even 
Cossacks were under brave Michael’s command, and 
all the nobles of the land fought at his side. In that 
memorable battle many a Turk of high degree lost his 
life, amongst others the Pasha of Caramania; and 
the Grand Vizir Sinan, commander-in-chief of the 
Turks, was severely wounded and thrown from his 
horse. 

But another battle, ever so much more deadly, has 
been fought lately round the village of Calugireni. 
We know not its details; nor do we know how 
many brave soldiers lost their young lives in that 
place. 

An old cross stands there, grey and weather-beaten, 
giant in size; because of its grim beauty often did I 
come to contemplate its graven sides. A legend is 
carved all over it, on the front and on the back and 
upon its outstretched arms—but the story has still to 
be written of the last battle fought at Cdlugareni. I 
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know not who will write it, nor in what words, 
but one thing I know; it is a story that our people 
have already written with their tears and their 


blood. . . . 


V 


Over hill and dale, over field, forest and plain, over 
all that we have loved and lost, spring must be sowing 
her many-coloured mantle of promise. Even over the 
places where the brave have fallen, the grass must be 
sprouting, all the greener, perchance, because the earth 
has been watered by so much blood. Almost golden 
in their transparency, the first tender leaves of the trees 
must be filling our lost gardens with the enchantment 
of beauties that last but a day. Flowers, many flowers 
must be springing up everywhere ; let us hope they are 
also blooming upon the graves of the dead. 

War cannot prevent irises from blooming in purple 
perfection, nor the tulips from rising like flames to- 
wards the sun. Battle and flames will not be able to 
crush all beauty from out of the world ; somewhere 
its destruction must end, some corner must have been 
spared, some peaceful spots must still imagine that 
spring brings with her her usual message of joy ! 

There is a garden that I long for, a garden that I 
love, a garden in which, even before it was mine, I used 
to roam. Its long, shady avenues, its grass-grown 
paths, its sleeping waters had for me the attraction of 
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things, of dreams. I revelled in its solitude, in the 
spell of its leafy groves, that filled me with a feeling of 
rest. 

An old gentleman I had never met was master of this 
garden; in his youth he had loved the place, some 
dear dream had he dreamed there beneath the mystery 
of its shadowy trees. 

A sad old house stands in this garden, a house which 
seems haunted by strange remembrances that fill it 
with gloom. When the old man died he left me house 
and garden. Moved by the thought that I loved its 
solitude, he preferred that the place should be mine. 
He had no children, and was afraid that others might 
not cherish the spot that had been dear to his youth. 
Thus the park, with its fine old trees and weed-grown 
paths, became mine—the first piece of ground I ever 
possessed in my own right ! 

A feeling of pride filled my soul and with it won- 
drous visions of beauty. I saw my garden gradually 
turning into a paradise of ever-changing colour. Every 
season was to have had its flower, planted in such pro- 
fusion that there would have been whole stretches of 
bloom. 

Entranced, we were to have wandered through 
meadows purple with irises of varied shades, sown in 
such masses that even over the roads they would have 
run riot in glorious bloom. As to the roses, so great 
was to have been their abundance that they would have 
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trailed their flower-laden branches down over the waters, 
staining the banks with broad streaks of red ! 

Scarlet poppies in fiery patches would have attracted 
the eye from afar, and in the earlier season narcissi in 
uncounted numbers were to have covered the under- 
wood, giving the illusion of tardy snow, whilst the 
golden daffodils would have filled the copses with a 
blaze as though the ground had been strewn with 
light ! 

As to the old house, its face was to have been modi- 
fied to a sweeter simplicity, for, although abandoned in 
a weed-grown garden, far from the noise of the world, 
it had tried to give itself an air of importance it did not 
really possess. I meant to have harmonized its lines, 
removing all efforts at false decoration, turning it into 
a dwelling, simple, white and dignified, such as in 
earlier centuries this country used to build. Low, 
broad and massive, thus did I see it, full of repose, the 
ugly tin roof replaced by a roof of shingle with far- 
projecting eaves. 

I had even planned a secret little garden paved with 
stone, walled in like cloister courts. I saw them full 
of flowers, surrounding deep pools of water, cool and 
fresh for the summer heat, My plans were all ready, 
daily would I pore over them, building up dream upon 
dream—but did not begin my work and always was 
my refrain: It will be for after the war! ... 

Other dreams did I also cherish, more practical and 
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perhaps less selfish : I was going to develop the love of 
gardening amongst the villagers, instituting prizes for 
those who most faithfully grew vegetables and fruit. 
I had plans for lending them pieces of my own ground 
if they showed themselves active and capable of work. 
My modest little Copiceni was to have become a corner 
of civilization, where each man would have rejoiced 
over the labour of his hand. ‘This was also to have 
been after the war . . . after the war! ... 

Now my garden has been torn from me and nothing 
remains but my dreams. In thoughts I still wander 
beneath my favourite weeping willows, down through 
the little wood over the rustic bridge to the water’s 
edge. ‘There I remain watching the Arges roll its 
troubled waters away out of sight. 

I hear the nightingales’ voices, the buzz of a thousand 
bees—all is peace and quiet—I am alone with my 
dreams, , . . 

I remember a night a few years ago, a hot summer’s 
night, a real Roumanian night, resonant with the far- 
off barking of dogs, a-thrill with the nightingales’ songs, 
I and another had come down to the river’s edge 
to watch the Arges, silvered by the rays of the 
moon. 

Dove-grey was the world, dove-grey was the sky. 
Like ghosts the willows stood in rows, dipping their 
long branches into the water that ran rippling over their 
roots. 
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Pale with the pallor of the dead, the moon looked 
down upon our silence. Calm and indifferent, accus- 
tomed to the spell in which she ever and again enwraps 
the hearts of men, she lent us her light, herself but an 
everlasting spectator of emotions in which she takes no 
part. 

With eyes of fire the stars stared at her superior 
radiance, dotting the heavens with spots of light—a 
night of beauty, a night of peace—and how far my 
thoughts from visions of war... . 

All that has changed—all that has passed! What 
remains now of my garden? I know not! 

Was its grass-grown silence disturbed by sounds of 
battle? Were its noble old trees shot to pieces by 
whizzing shells? Did its sleeping waters quiver be- 
neath the roar of battle? For this I know, it was 
along the road which passes my lonely garden that the 
invading armies swept towards our town. 

In melting away, what picture of devastation did the 
winter snows reveal! Has the garden of my dreams 
been turned into a desert? Or by some unheard-of 
miracle has it been spared amidst the storm? I know 
not ! 

Will I return one day to its mystic shade, go down once 
again to the slow-flowing waters that limit its boundaries, 
hear the nightingales sing in its copses, watch once 
again the moon silver the Arges flowing by! Will I 
sow my flowers, restore my house and make of my 
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garden a corner of peace and progress, or is it all to be 
but a dream that a great tragedy has swallowed up with 
so much else? I know not ! 

How many must be thinking of homes they have 
left, of gardens they have loved, of dreams they have 
dreamed, wondering if there will be a rebeginning, 
wondering if hearts will be strong enough to build up 
that which has fallen down ! 

But this I know: if we are destined ever to return 
to our forsaken hearths, we shall be as a troop of wan- 
derers, who, having survived a great flood, have been 
washed clean of much that hampered our footsteps and 
blinded our eyes. We shall better understand the 
value of what we possessed, love it better, even if we 
find it in ruins. 

Hard no doubt is the work of building up anew, 
but it can but be blessed work if we do it with hands 
purified by the fire of sorrow and sacrifice through 
which we have passed. I believe that the great trial 
that has come over us may be a guide-post showing us 
a greater and cleaner way. ‘Then let us hope, for 
“Faith removeth mountains” ; let us therefore have Faith. 


* * * * * * * * 


Before I close this chapter I would talk of an even- 
ing I shall never forget, of a summer’s evening, just 
before war was declared. 

Though the heat was overpowering the King and I 
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had remained in town, unable to leave our capital at a 
moment when storm-clouds were gathering ever darker 
on our frontiers. A heavy feeling of gloom brooded 
over all things; hearts were uneasy, spirits were 
troubled, and not least troubled was the heart of the 
King. 

Those were days of throbbing anxiety ; we knew that 
the wing of war was already hovering near our country, 
and, like two anxious parents, we watched the horizon, 
feeling that the Hour of Fate was nearing, that naught 
could now stay the storm that must break over our 
land. 

Restless were the King’s nights, sleep avoided him, 
his soul was torn by doubt. Was it the right moment ? 
If he drew the sword would it be for the good of the 
country ? Would the word he had to say, the word 
that would cut him off from all the loves of yore, would 
that word lead his people towards the accomplishment 
of their Golden Dream ? 

That was the mountain-high problem that stood by 
his bed at night, the world-heavy weight that weighed 
on his breast, that he had to carry with him wherever 
he-went.1< sh 

So as to make those days of enervating suspense less 
deadly, I used to propose long drives towards evening, 
at the hour when the sun was low. 

We both conceived a strange desire to go far out into 
the country, to rove over many roads, to go to many 
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places as though fearing never to see them again— 
places that we had discovered in the happy days of our 
youth. 

We remembered here a church and there a ruin, 
tiny hamlets by the edge of rivers, undulating plains 
leading towards the banks of the Danube, long, long 
roads passing many villages, shady corners of peaceful 
“* Luncas””* where shepherds guarded their flocks. It 
was all infinitely dear to us and doubly dear at that 
hour when we felt danger so near. ° 

On the evening I remember, the heat was oppressive, 
almost stifling ; no breath moved the air. The dust 
raised by our motor, and by the passing carts we met, 
hung like a thick veil over the earth—the landscape 
was all blurred by it, resembling a pastel half rubbed 
out. 

There was something breathless and throbbing about 
the atmosphere well in keeping with the uneasiness of 
our hearts, which felt oppressed by emotions too com- 
plex for words. We ached with the great love for our 
country and with the apprehension of what was to 
come. 

The peasants were bringing in the harvest; cart 
after cart came towards us through the dust, like phan- 
toms rising out of a dream, some heaped with swaying 
pyramids of golden corn, some with scarlet tomatoes, 
smooth and shining like giant gems. Little children 

1 Woods at the rivers’ edge. 
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sat on the creaking shafts, gleefully cracking their 
whips, whilst men and women walked beside them, 
their faces bronzed from constant toil beneath the 
broiling sun. In never-ending file they came towards 
us, patient and peaceful, a picture of abundance and 
content. 

Mile after mile did our motor consume, yet the 
roads stretched before us endless in their dusty length. 
We seemed to be chasing time, no word did we speak, 
but our eyes absorbed each dear vision, our souls were 
hungry for the things we loved. On, on, into the 
golden evening ; on, on, towards the setting sun. . . . 

The shadows were lengthening, one felt the summer 
night quite near, but never had dust more dense weighted 
the motionless air. It rolled over the earth, it hung 
in the heavens, hiding the horizon, enveloping man, 
beast and tree, oppressing our lungs, blinding our eyes, 
stifling our throats with a thickness we could not 
breathe, yet on, on in a sort of trance we hurried, on, on, 
towards the setting sun. . . 

A fantastic drive, that drive through the dust with 
something of a nightmare about it, in keeping with 
the foreboding that tortured our souls. 

All at once through that haze which made of the 
world a mystery, the sun loomed large and strangely 
near. A gigantic ball of fire, formidable and uncanny, 
a vision belonging to fevered dreams. 

We stopped for a moment our headlong flight, to 
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watch its weird orange beauty, overcome by so strange 
a sight—when from out of the dust a voice rose beside 
us: “It isa war sun—a bloody sun—a sign of battle !” 
Who had spoken? Was it our own thoughts—or was 
it human voice ? 

We peered through the dust ; an old peasant stood 
beside us, with shaking finger pointing at the sun. “A 
war sun!” And we knew that the old peasant had 


spoken aloud our thoughts, . . . 
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For a while I must turn my face away from the plains 
towards the hills—towards visions of our great frowning 
mountains, beneath the shadow of which your late King 
built his nest. 

Sinaia! The name is full of the sound of beauty, 
of the sound of former joys and recent griefs. Sinaia ! 
The place King Carol created, the place he loved, was 
proud of, the place in which he passed away. 

Once but a tiny village near a solitary mountain 
convent, where the prince of the land used to seek shelter 
from the summer heat, it is now a flourishing little town 
full of villas, where many have built themselves lovely 
homes. Attracted by the splendour of its forests, by 
the purity of its highland air, by the glory of its rocky 
crags, the sovereign of the country decided to erect 
his castle there. 

He too had a dream, but a dream he realized little by 
little through many long years. 

Sinaia is beautiful in summer with its gardens 
resplendent with flowers, larger in size and of more 
gorgeous colour than anywhere else, 
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But none the less glorious is it in autumn when its 
beech-woods take fantastic shades of gold. 

In winter, silent and solemn, it slumbers beneath an 
immaculate coating of snow, so dazzling, so uniform, 
that the eye scarcely can bear the glare. 

Rising from all that whiteness the fir-trees stand like 
giants patiently bearing upon their shoulders a weight 
that would crush others to the ground—only the young 
ones, when overburdened, lean slightly forwards, bending 
their heads. A 

The forests in springtime are a wondrous cathedral 
of tender new foliage. Often have I roamed on horse- 
back beneath the magic golden green of budding leaves. 
Birds were singing, the ground was an emerald carpet 
studded with anemonies and pale blue violets clustering 
in thousands neath my horse’s hoofs. 

As I loved riding over far-stretching plains, so also 
did I also love scaling the mountain sides, forcing my 
horse along paths where few had ever strayed. I have 
scrambled up and down roads that were naught but 
woodmen’s tracks, and have come upon places of such 
awesome solitude that they have quite taken my breath 
away. 

I knew not whether I loved the great forests better 
in spring, summer, or autumn ; always were they full of 
grandeur comparable to none I have known elsewhere. 
No axe felled their mighty firs, and when a tree was 
blown down by the storm it lay where it had fallen, 
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rotting away into luxurious mould, a glorious ground 
for flower, fern or fungus, which fed greedily upon 
its fallen strength. 

I loved the autumn mornings when the high moun- 
tains formed an indigo background to orgies of ochre, 
copper, rust and amber, when the sky was so blue that 
it resembled a flag waving over the heavens for some 
day of national joy, when the forest was golden over- 
head and golden underfoot. 

Glorious was the sensation of galloping right away 
into that feast of colour—away, away from the dwell- 
ings of men, away into solitude where I was alone 
with Nature and alone with God ! 

More austerely magnificent were my rides upon the 
mountain summits when, after long hours of steep 
climbing, I at last reached the top and could look down 
upon worlds I seemed to have conquered because of 
the efforts made to scale such heights. 

It has happened to me to lose my way in the clouds 
and to ride for hours wondering where I was, seeing 
nothing before me but fantastic worlds of mist. I 
gloried in the sensation of absolute solitude, in the know- 
ledge that I was so near the skies which yet I could not 
see. I felt like the first man lost in worlds that had not 
yet taken definite shape. The shifting fogs around 
me were as vapours belonging neither to heaven nor to 
earth. Then suddenly they would lift and I would 
find myself contemplating familiar landscapes—lying so 
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far beneath me that they appeared to be dreams faintly 
remembered when awaking from sleep. 

Sometimes I would be attacked by savage dogs, 
furiously barking round my horse’s feet, and the taciturn 
shepherd of whom I have often spoken would all at 
once loom up out of the clouds like some prehistoric 
personage belonging to the wilds, 

A strange ride do I remember when the clouds were 
beneath me and I was wandering slowly between two 
worlds. High up near to the heavens: had I climbed, 
but down there the world of man was hidden away 
from my sight by a thick curtain of mist. I was alone, 
cut off from the living, unknown grounds stretching 
away to my right and to my left, in endless waves before 
me as far as my eye could reach. 

The sky above me was a huge vault of blue, but down 
there, where humans had built their houses, where they 
toiled and loved and hated, down there everything was 
wrapped in fog. 

Pressing my trembling horse near to the edge of the 
precipice, I cast a look into the deep. A feeling of awe 
overcame me—the world I lived in had turned into a 
mighty cauldron, out of which prodigious fumes were 
mounting like smoke... . 

My horse snorted and swerved round, seized by fear, 
too uncanny, fearful and mysterious was that world 
down below ! 


* * * * * * * * 


De 
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That was Sinaia as I loved it—my Sinaia! The 
Sinaia of mountain, forest and bubbling stream, of spring 
enchantments and autumn glories, the world of waving 
bluebells, of giant ferns, of mighty man-defying rocks, 
of silent gorges filled with shadow and gloom ; a world 
of beauty—God’s own world. 

But there was also another Sinaia; the frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking Sinaia, of fine clothes, of modern hats 
and shoes, the Sinaia that cared to gather in crowds, 
preferring the talk and scandal of the streets they had 
just quitted, rather than the grand solitudes where God 
was near. At times I used to come down to that Sinaia, 
smiling at its small delights, mixing for awhile with the 
holiday-makers come up from town for the day. I felt 
kindly towards them, understanding their joy of breath- 
ing the fresh mountain air; I did not despise them, 
but verily they knew nothing of that mysterious world 
that was mine. Only the papers with which they dese- 
crated my forest paths filled me with fierce resentment, 
for man with his pastimes often soils nature’s work. 

But there was also a third Sinaia, the Sinaia of old 
King Carol, the grand and dignified Sinaia which he 
had created little by little, through many long years ; 
the Sinaia that was his pride, his joy and his rest. 

Sober of habit, allowing himself but few pleasures, 
he had found relaxation from work in this one spot 
which he loved best upon earth. This was the home 
of his heart ; so dear had it become to him, that it was 
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but with difficulty that he could tear himself away from 
it to go elsewhere. Travelling having been difficult in 
the days of his youth, he never belonged to those who 
moved easily from place to place. 

Once a year he migrated from Bucarest to Sinaia, 
and there he would remain till in November he went 
back to town, unless some journey abroad obliged him 
to quit his dear castle for a few short weeks. In the 
twenty-two years we lived together I have seen the 
castle of Sinaia change face more than once. Again 
and again would the King invent some improvement, 
rejoicing over it as a parent rejoices over the progress 
of his child. Hours at a time would he roam through 
his stately apartments, where year by year he had accumu- 
lated treasures of priceless worth. Pictures of old masters, 
ancient furniture, precious china, oriental carpets and 
weapons of rarest workmanship. He had taken a life- 
time to collect all these treasures, for he was a man 
living for others, spending but little upon himself. 

The old Queen used to encourage him to continue 
building, for there is a superstition that he who finishes 
his house dies in the same year ! 

As dear to him as his castle and its manifold treasures 
were the gardens he had planted and the woods beyond. 
Not a road that he had not traced, not a terrace that he 
had not thought out, not a fountain that he had not 
planned. In former days we took long walks together, 
and many a path have we marked out, climbing up and 
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down the mountain slopes. In later years, when his 
health had broken, he would content himself with walk- 
ing about on the terraces or sauntering very slowly along 
the footpaths near the house. 

According to my freer ideas of living, the old King 
had little conception of the real meaning of country 
life ; for things spontaneous, for caprice or whim, he 
had no understanding, preferring things that were repeated 
each day in exactly the same order. There was a certain 
solemn grandeur about the habits of Sinaia that irritated 
me sometimes in my youth; in spite of the splendour 
of my surroundings, I often had the feeling that I must 
spread wing and fly to a wider world with larger horizons, 
where fantasy would have been allowed more scope ! 
Having never been a lover of restrictions there were 
days when a simpler life would have been more to my 
taste. I pined for more freedom, more scope for my 
energies, less ceremony and fewer duties ; but later, as 
my understanding grew, I learnt to appreciate the value 
of what often had wearied me at first. I entered more 
entirely into the wise old man’s interests ; there was so 
much knowledge to gain from his experience, and if his 
judgment was sometimes foreign to my more ardent 
conception of things, much did I learn from his words, 
and more still from the example he gave us. 

Never was man more austere, more simple, more 
elfless, existing solely for his work. A saint could not 
have lived a life of greater abnegation. We did not 
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always agree, but each year made of us better friends. 

When I think of old King Carol, it is always in Sinaia 
that my thoughts seek him first, there amongst the things 
which he loved. 

The Queen had been allowed little part in the plans 
of the castle; her conception of life being ardently 
fantastic, she was seldom consulted about things that 
had to be built of brick and stone. Indeed, I had always 
the impression that Carmen Sylva never really loved 
the castle ; its sumptuous magnificence seemed to oppress 
her—other visions, sweeter and simpler, had remained 
in her poet’s eye. 

She dreamed of the days when, young and full of 
aspirations, she had brought her child to live in the 
modest white monastery in the hills. ‘The castle in its 
growing beauty had never replaced for her those far-off 
days, when a mother’s joy lived in her heart ! 

Now all that is past ! . . . King Carol’s stately castle 
has fallen into the hands of the enemy, who respect it, 
I believe, because he was one of their race. . . . Since 
his death we never inhabited it, clinging to the coziness 
of our smaller and less magnificent house ; a few years 
are needed before one can take up one’s life in halls that 
others have abandoned—not all in a day does one learn 
to live with ghosts ! 

Well, it is now the enemy who will help us to bridge 
over the days between the past, the present, and the 
future ; the rest lies in the hands of God, 
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Fate allowed King Carol to die in the house he loved. 
Tired and sorely disappointed, he one night quietly lay 
down in his bed, went to sleep and awoke no more, 
quitting for ever this world of toil and trouble, in which 
he had had but one ideal: the glory of his country, 
the good of his people. 

I remember his face that morning as he lay dead in 
his bed. Pale, but extraordinarily unchanged, he was 
just as he had always been, only that when I came to 
his side it was the first time that I was greeted by no 
friendly smile of welcome. He was at rest—his work 
was over and, at an hour when he and his people could 
no more follow the same dream, the great King closed 
his eyes and became silent, leaving unto others the solving 
of the last question—the one that had been taken out 
of his hands. . 

I looked long into the fine old face lying there 
in marble—stillness withholding ever more from us 
the wise words he used to speak. No _ reproach 
was in his expression, only a quiet finality, a 
withdrawal from worries and problems which belonged 
no more to the regions into which he _ had 
gone. 

Sinaia wept on the day when its creator was carried 
for ever away from his home. The sky was low, the 
trees were dripping . . . slowly, upon a gun-carriage, 
they bore him down the hill. The tri-colour flag 
he had honoured lay over his coffin, and with it the 
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austere crown of steel he had won upon the field of 
matte 2 
* * re * * * * * 

Sinaia must now be awakening to the beauty of spring’s 
tenderest green, but when I last saw it, it was buried 
in snow like one who wants to hide his glories beneath 
a shroud. 

It was shortly before the fall of Bucarest. My child 
was dead, and in the first agony of my grief, I went 
from place to place, visiting the wounded, endeavouring 
to find relief for my own sorrow by carrying a little hope . 
and encouragement amongst those in pain. 

I had heard that there were severely wounded at 
Sinaia and at other places along the way, so in spite of 
the weather’s inclemency, one November morning, I 
motored towards the mountains, reaching my destination 
with great difficulty, for, after having painfully dragged 
through nameless mud, I was caught half-way in heavy 
drifts of snow; besides, the road was encumbered by 
thousands of military transports, blocking the way. 

It was only in a hired sledge that I finally got up to 
my house ; the snow was so deep that scarcely could 
my two limping steeds climb the hill. 

From over the mountains the boom of the cannon 
could be heard at regular intervals, a sinister accom- 
paniment to my solitary thoughts. Bowing beneath 
the weight of so much snow, the branches of the trees 
brushed my head as I passed, 
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Unchanged beneath its winter coating, King Carol’s 
castle seemed peacefully sleeping. Indifferent to the 
battles being fought in the valley beyond, it lay there 
as though serenely awaiting the return of those whose 
pride it had been... . 

Dazed by the sorrow that I carried everywhere with 
me, I felt like a spectre visiting the haunts of his youth. 
It was all so terribly familiar, yet I myself was so cruelly 
changed ! When, on reaching my door, no one was 
there to open it for me, it was but part of some ghastly 
dream through which the voice of the cannon kept 
calling out some dreadful message I could but half under- 
stand. Scared servants, who hardly recognized me, so 
little did they expect to find me standing like a wanderer 
before my own door, finally let me in, turning the key 
with trembling hands. 

The house was as it always had been, nothing had 
been put away, but a dreadful stillness lay over all that 
once had been gay. Why had I come? What had I 
hoped to find? What was the good of returning thus 
to a place that soon would have to be surrendered, to 
a house too full of remembrances of what once had been ? 

Like a stranger I stole through the passages, followed 
by the echo of my own steps ; I peeped into the rooms, 
looked out of the windows, opened each door . 
silence everywhere, silence, but no traces of neglect. In 
the chamber most familiar to me, I stood still a moment, 
my hands pressed to my heart, It was as though I heard 
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a small voice that once I had loved and tiny feet pattering 
down the corridor, tiny feet coming my way! And 
suddenly it was summer again, the snow outside had 
turned into flowers, and there beneath my window the 
little one was playing about in innocent delight. On 
his head he wore a tall crown of feathers, a miniature 
battle-axe was in his hand ; imagining himself a terrible 
red Indian, with screams of excitement he was attacking 
the hut in which I sat under the trees. Again and again 
he came rushing towards me, his eyes ‘sparkling, a smile 
of childish pride on his rosy lips: “ Mircea is coming 
to Mama... coming to Mama...” 

So vivid was the vision, that I had to pass my fingers 
over my eyes to realize that it was all a thing of the 
past! Something that never, never again would be . . . 
everything can come again . . . everything . . . only 
not those who are dead! ... 

And from over the mountains the cannon threatened 
me, threatened me with their voice . . . 

Turning, I fled from all that once had been, and 
never more could be!... 

Down the stairs I rushed, out of the house, away, 
away!... 

Rather be amongst the wounded and dying than in 
a house peopled by ghosts! Away, away! From those 
wee, pattering feet, trampling upon the open wound in 
my heart, away from that radiant childish smile over 
snow-white teeth; away, away to those in pain ; 
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my place was here no more... all this belonged to 
the past, to times of peace and content... now it 
was war, it was war ! 

And from over the hills the cannon continued to 
threaten me, and their voice was the voice of Doom... . 


VII 


Havinc spoken about the place which King Carol loved, 
where he lived, built and worked, I now feel the need 
of turning towards the quiet spot of beauty he chose for 
his eternal place of rest; the place where he lies, side 
by side with the one who was his companion upon the 
long road of life. 

Like those who follow him, King Carol dearly loved 
the ancient monuments of this land. In the early days 
of his reign, he soon discovered which were the greatest 
treasures of art, and set about restoring, preserving them, 
thus saving them from falling to ruin. 

A great rider in his youth, he covered endless distances 
* on horseback, ofttimes in those days, when highways 
were scarce, the only way of reaching far-off spots. At 
other times it would be in a carriage drawn by eight or 
ten of the brave little horses of the land that he would 
tear for hours over hill and dale. 

How often has he related to me tales of these 
wanderings, when he visited the most distant corners 
of his land. His eyes would sparkle, his descriptions 
become vivid, a smile would brighten the usual gravity 
of his face; so dear to him was the remembrance of those 
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days of travel and discovery in the country he had come 
to love. 

He has spoken to me about picturesque receptions in 
far-off mountain convents, where nuns or monks received 
him with the glad clamour of bells ; when, over brightly- 
coloured carpets, woven by their own hands, they would 
lead him to their churches ; where endless chants were 
sung in his honour, whilst the peasants from the neigh- 
bouring villages would assemble from all sides to give 
him flowers and to kiss his hands as he passed, 

He has described how troops of rustic riders on rough 
little horses would gallop out to meet him, flag in hand. 
Scampering with joyous screams beside his carriage, they 
would cover him with dust, whilst his own postillion 
would whip up his many steeds, trying to outrun those 
racing beside him. He remembered having forded 
bridgeless rivers, having been bumped upon half-traced 
roads ; and he loved these recollections, speaking of them 
as one speaks of joys belonging to the irrevocable past. 

When in later years I visited many of these same out- 
of-the-way places, his words would come back to me, 
and I would picture to myself those scenes that had 
been dear to the days of his youth. 

The more I advance into life, the more do I feel the 
value of emotions and sensations that stir the soul ; the 
deeper becomes my comprehensions of what others must 
have felt. Loving this country as I do, I gratefully realize 
how he, who was our forerunner, showed us the way. 
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No doubt each age has its taste; one may admire 
and appreciate another’s work without being entirely in 
sympathy with the methods used in carrying it out. In 
our day, for instance, we prefer preserving old existing 
monuments, rather than rebuilding them stone by stone, 
as was done with the unique little church of Curtea de 
Arges, reconstructed in its incomparable perfection by 
Andre Leconte. 

An ardent adorer of all that is ancient, I am of the 
opinion that no reconstructing of a time-worn building, 
be it ever so cunningly done, with patience and know- 
ledge ever so great, can replace the charm of things that 
centuries have kissed, 

There is something about the patina of age that no 
modern improvement can rival ; a harmonizing of line 
and colour, a rounding off of angles, a toning down of 
crudities, time alone can produce. 

A building that has stood for countless decades becomes 
one with the earth it stands on; it appears to belong 
to nature’s own growths, to have risen out of the ground 
without the help of man, to have taken root like the 
trees and plants that surround it, adapting its shape and 
hue to climate and space. 

Often have I tried to explain to myself why an ancient 
building, even when in ruins, gives such perfect satis- 
faction to the eye, and I have come to the conclusion 
that it was just because of that harmonizing between 
nature and building, and of that inimitable softening 
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down of line and edges. There is a too great angularity 
about newly-built houses. That is why a restored 
church, however beautifully done, never gives me 
complete satisfaction, and I keep a thirsty longing for 
the old walls as they were before being improved and 
redone. 

Our new tendency is to modify an ancient building 
as little as possible, to preciously preserve each old stone 
or brick. We try to hinder ancient walls from crumbling, 
the original frescoes from mildew and damp, but we 
prefer to keep the old-time patina, not to efface the work 
done by the dust of ages, which, with inimitable art, 
tones down that which once must have been crude and 
much less harmonious. 

But Andre Leconte was of another school. With 
relentless patience he studied the documents of yore ; 
he pondered deeply, he was a well of science about style, 
form and taste; then, well imbued with what he meant 
to do, he would set about pulling down the old, and 
building up the new with extraordinary perfection, but 
preserving naught of the original building ! 

Leconte’s worst adversaries cannot say that he was 
not past-master of his art. No line, no decoration, no 
detail that had not been studied thoroughly and thoroughly 
thought out; only the most precious and real material 
was used, every part of both interior and exterior was 
finished off with subtle cunning, but everywhere the 
old was replaced by the new ! 
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I never saw the church of Curtea de Arges as it was 
before its restoration. It is said that an old convent 
stood around it, of which no traces remain. Now the 
church stands in solitary perfection, an oriental jewel of 
_white, blue and gold against a background of shadowy 

hills. Certainly it is a building of wonderful and strange 
beauty, but I know of many who mourn for its form 
of yore. 

King Carol and Queen Elisabeth loved this sacred 
monument beyond any other in the land; always did 
they speak of it as of the place in which they wished to 
be laid to rest one day. 

Now they lie there side by side, those two companions, 
those two hard workers, those forerunners who knew 
much of the storms and vicissitudes of life. Of them 
can really the words of the Scripture be said: “The 
days of our age are threescore years and ten ; and though 
men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, 
yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow, so soon 
passeth it away, and we are gone.” 

Old King Carol was the first to be laid within the 
sanctuary he had treasured. No vault was dug beneath 
the church, his coffin was simply let down under the 
marble flags of the floor, quite close to those who were 
the founders of the church in the sixteenth century : 
Neagoe Basarab and his wife Miltza. 

A stone was ordered for King Carol’s grave, a stone 
in the style of those ancient slabs that mark the resting 
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place of Princes dead long ago. The model was ready, 
but because of the great war raging in all countries 
the marble of which it was to have been carved could 
not be had, so nothing but flowers mark the place where 
the great King rests. 

Alas, it is now the enemy’s wreaths which cover his 
tomb, for Curtea de Arges, with many other treasures, 
has fallen into their hands, 

Many times have I wondered what those two sleepers 
felt in their tombs when the sound of tramping armies 
disturbed their silence, of the armies of those who once 
had been brothers and had now come to overthrow all 
their work ! 

Let us hope that their slumber was so profound, 
their peace so eternal, that even the din of battle 
raging around their precious church could not disturb 
their rest. 

God in His mercy let them close their eyes before 
having to see so dark a day, spared them the conflict 
their age would no more have allowed them to sustain. 

They closed their eyes in time, leaving those younger 
and stronger to meet the storm that would have broken 
their hearts, 

I often bless Providence for allowing Carmen Sylva 
to rejoin her husband before the fatal hour struck. She 
so entirely believed in the unshakable strength of her 
race, in its God-given right to be master of the world, 
that indeed too cruel would have been the blow ! 
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It was still granted her to live a year of beauty, giving 
with full hands to those in need, as had ever been her 
joy. Surrounded by many who venerated her noble 
old age and the warmth of her big heart, thus was the 
crown put on a long life of labour and abnegation. A 
grand figure of dignity and charity, she has remained 
in the minds of those who visited her in the retreat 
she had chosen for herself, beside her husband’s 
tomb. 

A woman violently passionate in all her loves and all 
her hates, as enthusiastic as the beginners of life, a great 
worker, a great thinker, yet she often had the artlessness 
of a child. Impressionable and an ardent idealist, she 
did not always see either things or people according to 
their right value, therefore ofttimes she fell a prey to 
those who knew how to exploit the too great bounties 
of her heart. 

She lived for others. Her hand was always ready to 
give, her ear always ready to listen, her eye always ready 
to shed tears over another’s grief. 

There was about her something of nature’s storms, 
her raptures were as tempestuous as her despairs ;_ passing 
from one emotion to another, she would sweep others 
along with her, firing their imagination, confusing their 
thoughts. 

I was tempted to compare her to a great river of which 
the waters needed canalization, an immense force too 
unrestrained, therefore wasting much of what might 
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have been put to better use. Her spirit was too fantastic, 
too high-flown, for this prosaic world of men. Ofttimes 
she spent her best upon the quite unworthy, wasting her 
words upon ears that could neither appreciate nor under- 
stand, 

All draped in black, I see her as she was that last year 
of her life, an imposing figure full of dignity, that had 
something old-time and almost legendary about it; she 
hardly seemed to belong to our age of machines and 
materialism. Although more reposeful since the old 
King’s death, she still would pace her room with that 
step of a caged animal which was hers through all the 
years of her life. One felt that although old, sad, tired 
and almost blind, there was a source of life in her that 
belonged to things eternal, a fount of youth that neither 
sorrow nor years could diminish. 

Bound through life to a companion both austere and 
severe, she had continually been obliged to put a check 
upon her impetuosity, to modify her ideas and tastes 
according to the ideals of the one with whom she lived. 
Both King and Queen were hard workers, but he had 
patience, method and premeditation, whilst Carmen 
Sylva was all impulse and eagerness, ready to throw 
herself into any undertaking without the slightest pause 
for thought. 

When, after a long life of self-denial, she at last lost 
her guide and master, she was quite at the end of 
her road, her strength and her health were broken ; 
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accustomed to her chains, she had no more use for a 
freedom so long denied her. 

With touching humility she then turned to the young 
ones who had taken her place in the battles of life. We 
were grateful that she was given that one year to be 
amongst us, so that we could show her love, care and 
attention, surrounding her last days with all that could 
give her comfort or pleasure. 

She loved the church where she desired to lie one 
day beside King Carol. Each mornirig would she go 
to his grave, whilst the priests were chanting the holy 
service. Like a figure carved in black marble, she would 
sit in a large chair beside the flower-decked tomb, her 
almost sightless eyes wide open, seeing naught of the 
things around her, but following the visions of her long 
life upon earth; restful now, with folded hands, she 
was awaiting the end. ... An ardent believer, she 
looked upon death as a day of deliverance. 

The episcopal palace, where she had desired to make 
her home, became dear to her beyond all else. She 
planted roses about it and began dreaming of all the 
good she was going to do to the inhabitants of the place. 
Having never been allowed to make plans of her own, 
she was as a child, who, suddenly finding a door 
open, wanders out into sunshine which dazzles its 
eyes. 

Tenderly would we follow up her ideas. Grouped 
around her by her big hearth, we would listen to her 
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dreams, for, old and tired as she was, she still dreamt of 
the marvels she would do. Holding us captive by the 
charm of her eternally young voice, she induced us to 
follow her poetic visions as she built up her castles in 
the air, one above the other, each one higher, more 
beautiful ; nothing was impossible, nothing too vast ! 
Astonishing, indeed, was her spirit, carrying her beyond 
all sorrow into a world where there existed neither 
impediments, limits, nor frontiers. A long life of dis- 
appointment and disillusion had not taught her to 
doubt her own powers, nor to distrust the hearts 
of men. 

I can still see her seated by her fire, opposite her the 
old abbot of the place, both installed in high-backed 
chairs, two imposing figures in black. Books were 
scattered around her, and everyone who came to see her 
had to work at something—idle hands she could not 
abide. Or I see her on moonlit nights, seated beneath 
the porch, gazing at the shadowy church silvered by the 
moon’s mystic radiance. With folded hands, she would 
give expression to her rapture, repeating many times the 
same words, calling upon us to join in with her ecstasy. 
Her eternally young heart would expand, years would 
have no more weight, in a never-ending stream of poetical 
rhapsodies the words would flow from her lips, and then, 
as usual, she would start building her castles in the air, 
the falling in of which had never discouraged her from 
beginning over and over again, 
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As though attracted by her poet’s voice, the rays of the 
moon would lengthen till they reached the place where 
she sat holding listeners beneath the spell of her 
imagination ; they would creep up her draperies, kiss 
her hands, resting like a blessing on the snow of her 
hair, filling once again her dimmed eyes with the light 
of youth. 

I can see her also standing on her threshold awaiting 
our arrival. Her hospitality knew no limits, and when 
she received you it was as though no other guest could 
have been more welcome. 

Throwing out her arms with a wide and passionate 
gesture, she would fold you in her embrace ;_ thus could 
one imagine Mother Earth clasping her children to her 
breast. “There was something about her that seemed 
eternally thirsty ; some flame burnt within her that none 
of the waters of life had been able to quench. 

Thus do I see the great woman who was your first 
Queen. She loved you well, even if there were hours 
when she seemed divided from you by other thoughts 
and other dreams. Her heart was large and stormy, 
now it is at rest. 

Long was her road; tragedy seemed to dog her 
steps. ‘Character is Destiny”; she cared not for 
things peaceful and quiet. She saw herself as a sufferer ; 
therefore, attracting suffering to her, she often turned 
into sorrow what might have been joy. 

Now she lies sleeping beneath the weight of flowers 
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that foes’ hands have strewn over her grave. Side by 

side they lie there, the old King and the old Queen, 

silently with enemies’ wreaths upon their tombs. .. . 
Will we return one day to finish their work, to kneel 


down once again by their graves? 
Who can tell... 


VIII 


So many remembrances crowd into my mind, so many 
pictures, that it is dificult to know before which to 
pause. 

Dear country! I see you in your manifold glory, 
and precious is each vision; each way I turn I see 
places I have loved, places I long to conjure up before 
the minds of those who, like me, are banished from 
them for awhile. 

I see your plains, your forests, your mountains, your 
hills and valleys. I see your long roads with the slow 
carts moving along them in patient, endless file. I see 
your charm-filled “luncas” beside river or stream, I 
see the green grass beneath their willows, where innum- 
erable herds come to graze. I see the alien gipsies 
setting up their camps at dusk, the smoke from their 
fires mounting in bluey wisps against the orange sky. 

I see the haze of dust that on still summer evenings 
lies over the harvest-world like a vast mist rising off 
solitary lagoons. I see the old stone crosses by the way- 
sides, sentries patiently guarding certain spots, or resem- 
bling very old hermits that have naught more to do 
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I see the labourers returning from work, their white 
shirts stained with sweat, small children in bright colours 
trotting along beside them through the dust, whilst 
overhead the sun is displaying its most marvellous colours 
before sinking to rest. I hear the continual barking of 
dogs answering each other with persistent clamour, bark- 
ing, barking, till far into the night. Through the open 
doors of the cottages I see the flames on the hearths, 
fairy-like in their ruby glow. I see the peasants 
gathered around them, shadows resting after the day’s 
labour is done. 

I smell the pungent perfume of the forest when at 
sunset I galloped through their shade ; I see the carpet 
of violet pea-flowers filling with enchantment their 
peaceful glades. I hear in the branches the fluttering 
of bird-wings disturbed by my unexpected advance; I 
feel the enveloping peace of evening when those who 
toil return slowly to their homes. 

I love best to think of the plains in summer, when 
their wealth is greatest, when the golden corn-oceans 
lie in ripe abundance beneath the immense face of the 
sun, an arswer and a recompense for work faithfully 
done. But the forests are dearer to me in spring-time, 
when their leaves are as translucid as stained glass windows, 
when violets and anemonies cover the ground with a 
thousand stars, or in autumn when their colours are 
more wondrous than any poet’s dream. 

Vision after vision unfurls before me as I write. At 
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each I long to stop, an endless series of pictures do I crave 
to paint, yet must I choose one or the other amongst 
them, not hurry on indefinitely, pausing neither by 
river, valley or sea. 

The sea, the sea! I have spoken of plain, of hill, 
of mountain ; let me now rest awhile by the sea ! 

Born on an island, the sea has an attraction for me 
that naught can rival. I love its every face, I am 
acquainted with its every humour. I have sailed on it, 
steamed on it, swam in its waves. I love its eternal 
complaint, the noise of its breakers dashing against the 
shore. 

The brave little port of Constantza was once our 
pleasure and pride; amongst many bitter sorrows, one 
of the bitterest was its loss. It was our one touch with 
the infinite water each country aims to reach. A country 
touching the sea nowhere is a country with but half a 
life ! Constantza was not very grand or large in com- 
parison with other ports, but it was important to us ; 
with interest and delight we watched its growth. We 
knew its ships, its officers, its sailors; we knew the 
sound of each signal, the meaning of each flag; its most 
intricate corners had we explored, in calm and storm 
had we sailed from it out into the open sea. 

It was our joy to watch its ships coming in and going 
out ; it was an eternal interest to see which flag they 
flew. 

Old Queen Elisabeth shared our love for Constantza. 
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A small pavilion had been built for her, below the town 
upon the pier, where she spent in later years many days 
in restful content. 

I wonder whether it still stands, that dear little house 
where I too have lived. “The waves dashed up against 
its base, gulls flew in white clouds around its roof, the 
sun drew sparks from its windows, and on days of storm 
the wind howled around its walls. 

All in white, the old Queen could often be seen on 
its terrace, lying in a comfortable chair, her weary eyes 
scanning the vast horizon, a nostalgia just as vast filling 
her soul that seemed for ever unappeased. “The moan 
of the sea accompanied her thoughts, and the white 
sails floating upon it were as so many illusions leaving 
her one by one. 

At night she would rise several times from her bed 
to greet the departing ships, or to cry welcome to those 
steaming into harbour. The sailors knew well her 
snow-white figure, and Constantza was proud of her 
love for the place. 

Caring for a life more active, I did not always stay 
in one spot to watch the sea. On the great stretches 
of sand near Mamaia I would race the wind on my 
horse’s back, often forcing my restive mount deep into 
the water, till the waves dashed over me as though 
I had been a solitary rock. I revelled in their cease- 
less fury, but at times I became quite giddy by the 
churning, moving foam in which I stood. Affrighted, 
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my horse would snort and try to escape, whilst volleys 
of white gulls would circle screaching round our heads. 

On days of great calm the water would be as blue 
as a gentian, a vast field of azure upon which the sun- 
rays broke in a glittering mass of diamonds. 

So long is the beach of Mamaia that I never reached 
its limit; on, on it stretches, a silvery road without 
end. Many carts rolled towards me over that beach, 
driven by the miscellaneous races which inhabit the 
Dobrougea. Turks with bright turbans, and passive, 
patient faces, fair-bearded, blue-eyed Russians dotting 
the landscape with their scarlet shirts, dark-eyed 
Roumanians bringing their goods to sell in town. 
Along through the sand toiled the carts, one wheel in 
the water, the gaudy colours of the peasant’s clothes 
reflected in long lines in the sea. 

The Dobrougea is a country of vast stretches. So 
endless are its roads that horses quite naturally play a 
great part ; therefore many a fine animal does one meet 
in that corner of the land. Strong, well-built, and 
spirited, their carefully kept coats reflect the sun. With 
the eye of a connoisseur I admired their sleek forms, 
their powerful quarters, their clean wiry legs. Keen 
looks of appreciation would also be cast by the drivers 
upon my galloping thoroughbred, and every head would 
turn to follow and admire its pace. Many a smile of 
natural sympathy have I thus exchanged with those 
unknown passers-by. 
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More than once I met carts in long file transporting 
Turkish women huddled together in their dark wraps, 
uncovering for a moment their faces to gaze after the 
unknown free woman upon the beautiful horse. Like 
a flock of strange birds, blue, black, and grey, they 
would sit side by side in their jolting, creaking carts. 
Upon all these pictures would the sun look down, im- 
printing their many-coloured quaintness upon my brain, 
whilst the sea moaned its eternal complaint, rushing 
up the shore in its ever-repeated endeavour to escape 
from its boundaries. 

Hot, windy, bare and endless as they are, the plains 
of the Dobrougea are full of melancholy charm for 
those who know them well. We all cared for their 
strangeness and wandered into many corners, discover- 
ing the oddest little villages, mud built, the slim towers 
of their mosques pointing like arrows to the sky. 
Because of their variety the inhabitants of the Dobrougea 
keep one’s interest always on the alert. One never 
knows what types one will meet, nor to what unexpected 
dwellings one will come. 

I have penetrated into far-off villages where strange 
Russian sects had built lonely convents in which the 
elder men of the community served as priests. They 
have offered me bread and salt ; their loaves were brown, 
sour and quaintly decorated with odd designs ; - they 
have led me before their crudely painted icons so that 
I should kiss the images of their most venerated saints. 
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A curious impression has remained with me of these 
world-forgotten hamlets; an impression of dust and 
blooming acacia trees, of ringing bells and motley 
crowds with faces vastly dissimilar in type. A medley 
of mud huts and tiny churches surrounded by shade, 
of squat cottages painted white, of barking dogs and 
horses kicking up clouds of dust ! 

A broad road generally runs through these villages, 
grey, dry, and cracked; the houses spread away on 
both sides amongst groves of acacia, the only tree that 
cares to take root in regions so arid. In the month 
when it flowers, the air is a balmy delight; over- 
powered by the weight of their blossoms, the trees bend 
beneath showers of white. 

I have a great liking for the silent Turk one meets 
in most parts of the Dobrougea. He receives you with 
hand first on his heart and then on his forehead; he 
stares at you with placid benevolence void of all 
curiosity or astonishment ; he sits on his doorstep and 
never seems to have anything to do. Friendly, sym- 
pathetic and picturesque, I certainly would regret to 
see him disappear. 

At a respectful distance his women-folk squat in 
rows, like crows upon a wall, watching from afar scenes 
in which they dare take no part, but if you approach 
them they meet you with clamorous pleasure, sur 
rounding you with exclamations as guttural as they 
are incomprehensible to the European ear. But the 
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children mix with you everywhere, follow you about 
wherever you go. The girls especially are deliciously 
quaint with their baggy cotton trousers, their ten tight 
little plaits, their hair, eyebrows and finger-nails dyed 
bright red. 

The villages in these regions are scarce and far 
between ; the roads are perhaps the most interminable 
of all Roumanian roads; from the smallest height you 
can see them winding endlessly like a huge snake, with- 
out either head or tail. Sometimes they are bordered 
by ploughed fields, but they often run between arid 
wastes, thistle-grown, stony and dry. Yet at certain 
seasons the flora of the Dobrougea is varied and a 
delight to the eyes. 

* * * * * * * % 

Over these endless roads more than once I have 
penetrated into that region that was ours but for quite 
a short time; and two places remain in my mind as 
specially attractive and full of charm. 

One was the little town of Balcic, and the other was 
the narrow peninsula of Caliacra, a lonely slip of land 
jutting out into the sea. 

Balcic is a picturesque, wee town almost tumbling 
into the sea. In untidy groups its tiny Turkish houses 
scramble down the steep slopes as though gradually 
slipping, attracted by the water beneath. 

A precipitous street leads down to a miniature har- 
bour, and on both sides cliffs of greyish stone, curiously 
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rounded in shape, form a bay above which the little 
town lies in peaceful reclusion. 

I went there only once, but I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of its quaintness, of its jostling crowd of many- 
typed faces, of its delightfully perched little buildings 
that seemed but with difficulty to keep their footing on 
inclines so cut-up and abrupt. 

Caliacra I reached at dusk, when the sun was sinking on 
one side into the sea, whilst on the other the moon was 
rising, a slim crescent, reflecting its eternal pallor over 
the moving water. 

There the land falls in abrupt walls like cliffs, but 
these walls are of earth, not of stone. Their colour 
is reddish, and in the waning sunlight they appeared to 
be glowing with some inner fire that made them an 
untorgettably beautiful sight. 

The ground is stony ; unknown flowers spring up 
amidst boulders covering the bare spaces between them 
with colour and life. A tiny path leads through this 
world of stone to a lighthouse standing in lonely dignity 
overlooking the vast stretch of sea. In the cliff 
beneath some saint has been buried in a little cave 
dificult to reach. A solitary taper is kept burning 
there beside the holy one’s tomb by the same hands 
that at night light the lamp which stands as a beacon 
for those sailing on the deep. 

The place, the hour, the solitude, made a deep im- 
pression upon me. I dreamed of building a snow 
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white “cula”: high up on the furthest edge of land, 
there where it was but a narrow tongue washed on 
both sides by the sea. 

I had the vision of its snowy form rising against the 
eternally changing blue of sky and sea, a vision of sun- 
sets and sunrises that would be mine in that place, and 
of the nights when the waves would be a silver mystery 
beneath the cold gleam of the moon. I imagined my- 
self looking down from a columned gallery upon the 
thousand seagulls whirling around my walls, a medley 
of white wings against the sapphire sky, or at night 
but ghostly shadows coming and going in endless flight, 
filling the darkness with their weird and melancholy 
screams that would mingle with the voice of the wind ! 

For a while, sitting upon a rock, face turned towards 
the everlasting unrest of the sea, I lived in this illusion, 
yet knowing well that it was but one of those dreams 
that you dream of an evening when beauty has stolen 
into your heart. . . ; 


% * * * ® * * = 


Another spot full of poetry quite near Constantza is 
the island of Ovid. Legend will have it that the 
banished poet, who had known every honour at the 
court of the Emperor Augustus, came to eat out his 
heart upon this willow-grown, God-forsaken island, 
which is naught but a wee bit of land, lost in the midst 


1A sort of heavy thick-walled square tower, whitewashed, with a 
gallery of thick squat columns right up under the roof. 
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of a vast lake, separated from the sea only by a narrow 
strip of sand. 

A sadder, more solitary spot can scarcely be dreamed ; 
the great willows that have taken root upon it are its only 
ornament ; its only beauty is a wide outlook over the sea. 

I brought Carmen Sylva to this place where another 
poet had dreamed, so long ago, of past glories and of 
ambitions fallen to dust. Verily nowhere could he 
have more bitterly pondered over the uncertainty of 
court favours and over the vanity ‘of human hopes ; 
here indeed was exile absolute and complete. 

The white-haired Queen roamed over the paths the 
great man was supposed to have trodden in ages past, 
trying to imagine what must have been the thoughts of 
one who, from the height of his fame, had been cast 
out from all honour, favour, and love. Her easily- 
fired imagination reconstructed the past, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she lived over the sorrow of one whom 
Fate had so cruelly wrecked. 

A huge wooden wheel overgrown by creepers, once 
used for irrigation, now rotting away, stands in the 
island’s centre, lending an extraordinary air of abandon- 
ment to the place. No doubt the wheel is but of recent 
date, but its forlorn and reproachful aspect gives the 
impression of its having belonged to a time when the 
island that now lies sad and forgotten beneath the sky’s 
changing humour was the banished poet’s home. 
Fishers come at times over the reed-grown lake, 
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mooring their black boats amongst the reeds, lighting 
an occasional fire on its shores; otherwise Ovid’s spirit 
can roam beneath the shady willows undisturbed by 
the voices of men. 

* % * * * * * * 

In the days of Ovid, Constantza went by the name 
of Tomis, and was an important town in close connec- 
tion with the coasts of Asia Minor. In later times a 
bishop had residence in the town, and one, John of 
Tomis, was a well-known Latin writer at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages. 

The actual name of the town of Constantza, or 
Constantiniana, came to her through Constantine, 
emperor of the East, who re-established her in the fifth 
century, and in the sixth century she was still known 
as an important centre of the provinces of Scythia 
Minor, under Justinian. Later she is only occasionally 
mentioned by the Genoese as a port on their sea maps. 

The regions round about Constantza, or Kustendje 
as she is called by the Turks, are rich in old ruins, some 
of which have but quite recently been dug out. 

One of the most important finds is the remnants of 
a town with the poetical name of Istros, lately brought to 
light between Constantza and the mouth of the Danube. 

Istros must once have been an important seaport; 
powerful quays in marble have just been dug out there, 


but now it is separated from the sea by a large stretch 
of land. 
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Little by little men of understanding are laying bare 
interesting old foundations of mighty walls, of temples 
and baths, a whole world of ancient civilization, a joy 
to those who love to potter about in the past. 

I visited Istros on a burning autumn day—a long, 
long drive to reach a vast stretch of land with a thin 
line of sea in the far distance, a sandy land, boggy in 
places, flat, melancholy, overgrown by a strange low, 
red plant that covers it here and there as with large 
patches of blood. A place of melancholy poetry ; solitary, 
arid, mercilessly exposed to both sun and wind, no 
house, no tree to be seen for miles around, only sand- 
dunes rolling away towards the sea. 

In the broiling heat I climbed about the ruins piloted 
by the enthusiastic man of science who had undertaken 
the excavations of the place. 

I am no great connoisseur of ancient stones, my scien- 
tific knowledge is not deep, but my vivid imagination 
loves to reconstruct the things that were, and when in 
the palm of my hand I hold a broken cup or bowl, used 
by some human thousands of years ago, I try to picture 
to myself who made it, who possessed it, who drunk 
from it, marvelling, again and again, at the way inani- 
mate objects outlast by centuries those who modelled 
them into shape. 

Istros ! Somehow the name has in it a sound of 
ancient splendour ; it has a ring that specially fascinates 
the ear. I see great sails floating over the blue sea 
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towards it, at the hour when the sun is sinking, sails 
of all colours and of all shapes, like fantastic birds wing- 
ing slowly back to their nests. I know not what were 
the treasures they brought into harbour, but I like to 
dream that beneath the rusty shade of their sails, golden 
corn and oranges were heaped up in piles on their decks, 
that dark men brought precious Eastern silks of glowing 
colours, wherein the rich merchants’ wives and daughters 
wrapped their beauty, but too quickly a thing of the 
past! I like to imagine the busy streets of the pros- 
perous little town, the colour, bustle and noise, the glad 
clamour when a ship was sighted, many feet hurrying 
down to the quays, many voices, screaming, laughing, 
swearing, giving orders, and everywhere barefooted 
children, large-eyed, staring, with nothing to do, I 
like to think of the sailors singing alien songs at 
night as they rested after the day’s work was done. 

Tis all but an artist’s vision! Naught do I know 
of Istros but the ruins I have seen, a few mighty walls 
which the earth had buried, a few fallen columns of a 
one-time church or temple, the foundation of Roman 
baths, a few stout marble blocks that must have been 
quays; a few earthenware jars that I have held in 
my hands, a few splinters of glass which I gathered 
myself from the ground and that lay in my palm 
iridescent, wondrous and fragile as a butterfly’s broken 
WING. Gils be 

% & ® * * * te * 
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One of the best known monuments that were found 
not far from Constantza is Adam-Clissi, or the “‘ Church 
of Adam” or of “ Man”; a huge marble monument 
of no special artistic value, but of enormous size, erected 
in commemoration of ‘Trajan’s conquest over the 
Dacians. Its sculptured stones, as is usual on such 
monuments, represent figures of warriors; these are 
the figures of Dacians and Sarmathians executing heroic 
deeds of war. It was a huge round construction, 
crowned by a gigantic coat of armour and helmet, 
somewhat clumsy from the artistic point of view, but 
interesting enough to have aroused many a discussion 
as to its meaning and period of erection. The German 
professor, Furtwiangler, was of the opinion that it was 
a monument of the fourth century, erected in com- 
memoration of a victory over the Goths. ‘This theory 
has, however, been shown to be incorrect. 

A town grew up beneath the shadow of the tremen- 
dous monument ; its outlines can still be traced, and also 
the foundation of a great basilica that once must have 
been a noble building of later date. 

Not having been to Adam-Clissi, I can but rapidly 
pass over the description of a place I have not seen with 
my own eyes, and hurry off to another spot by the sea 
where recent excavations have laid bare other monu- 
ments, all pertaining to those ancient times: the little 
town of Mangalia. 

Now a rambling, forsaken little place, it was a seaport 
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in olden days. Less flourishing than Istros, it was 
nevertheless, a place of importance known in past days 
by the name of Kallatis. 

Here, too, interesting old ruins have been dug out ; 
the remains of temples or churches, of houses that have 
once been wealthy. Delicately shaped urns and water- 
pots have come to light, and also huge earthenware jars, 
tremendously bulky, probably once. used for storing oil. 
Even quaint little terra-cotta figures have been found 
there resembling tanagras, though less delicate and 
artistic in workmanship. 

A modest little museum by the sea harbours the most 
precious of these finds. It is but a small beginning ; 
everything cannot be done at once! But you feel 
that this strange land of the Dobrougea still contains 
many a hidden treasure that one day will be brought 
to light. Will it be our hands that will be allowed to 
do this? ‘That remains still to be seen ! 

Mangalia is a characteristic Dobrougean town; a 
cluster of low stone houses with loose curved 
tiled roofs, it straggles over uneven ground down to 
the beach, which is flat and interminable, bordered on 
the land side by endless lakes. “These lakes have sul- 
phurous springs, and some rustic baths were erected near 
one of them, for the waters have remarkable healing 
qualities, ; 

I have been rowed for hours over this lake. It 
twists and winds, becomes narrow and wide, has so 
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many different shapes, that at first one believes it to be 
an agglomeration of several lakes, but it never comes 
toan end; the boat can glide on and on without stop or 
hindrance. 

Arid and bare are its shores, reminding one of the 
stories from the New ‘Testament. One can well 
imagine the “ Prodigal Son” guarding his swine ’neath 
a sky of merciless heat. 

Now and again low spreading fig-trees will spring 
up amongst the stones, fig-trees that, because of the 
everlasting winds, never develop to any height, but 
remain crouching over the ground as though anxiously 
searching with their snake-like branches for support 
amongst the rolling stones. A whole world of solitary 
mystery, forsaken and God-forgotten, evoking pictures 
of the deserts round about the Dead Sea. 

Quite near the seashore stands an old grey wooden 
windmill, its squatty outline rising lonely and patient 
against the sky. On days of calm it is but a mouldy 
wooden box, without life, without meaning, but on 
days of wind its wheel becomes alive ; then it resembles 
a gigantic but colourless sunflower, whirling, twirling 
without rest, for in these regions near the coast the 


wheels of the windmills are not of hard, dead wood, 
but are composed of innumerable small sails like wings, 


giving the whole construction a delightful air of life and 
energy. There is something almost fantastic about 
these huge, moving, many-sailed wheels ; so large are 
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they, that the mill itself almost entirely disappears, and 
naught else is to be seen but that prodigious round flower, 
turning, turning as though it loved to move, and moved 
of its own free will! Thus, at times, by their very 
simplicity, do the artless tools of men become a joy to 
the eyes of those who can see. Easy indeed it seems for 
some to pass by and not to see, but a blessed gift of the 
gods it is to have been given eyes through which the 
passing beauties can be absorbed into the soul. 

Once I saw the beach of Mangalia at the hour of 
sunset. My face was turned seawards, the world was 
hushed with the calm of the coming night, but the sea 
was rushing towards my feet in its everlasting, irre- 
pressible unrest. Behind me the sun was sinking ever 
lower, his last rays lighting up the inrushing waves 
with wondrous radiance. Dark were the billows ; 
but each was crowned with a wreath of foam, golden- 
orange beneath the kisses of the dying sun. 

A prodigious sight of transient glory upon that lowly 
far-off beach, lasting but a few glamour-filled seconds 
only, to dwindle away into shade, to become a thing of 
the past, but another picture added to the many my 
artist brain can never more forget. 

Then dusk came down and all was grey; night 
moved forward, sweeping every colour away. 

A weird monster, the windmill, stood alone on the 
shore, its wheel at rest, a shadowy, lifeless object awaiting 
its next hour of work. 


AN OLD GREY WOODEN WIND-MILL 


To face page 88 
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Thus one after another do the different pictures of 
our lost sea-coast rise before my mind’s eye, and too 
many do I see to be able to speak of them all. 

Sometimes it was but a passing sensation created by 
light or shade, sometimes a sudden view of beauty dis- 
covered amongst rolling stones, or quickly effaced by 
clouds of dust. Sometimes it was a bunch of violet 
pea-flowers on a slope, or a prodigious plant of thistles, 
twisting its thorny stalks, a slim silhouette against the 
sky’s immensity, or maybe an abandoned Turkish grave- 
yard, naught but a lonely field studded with irregular 
slabs of stone, standing one beside the other like tired 
sentinels whose watch no one comes to relieve. 

At times it was glowing sunset, tinting the whole 
sky with flaming blood, or a storm rising over the sea, 
curling the waters, whipping the waves to an angry 
foam-crested black, or a lull after the tempest when all 
the world was grey; when earth and sea seemed 
exhausted and resting after a battle. 

As in a far-off dream do I remember one moonlight 
night. My day had been troubled, sorrow had come 
to me in an unexpected form, and as though in sym- 
pathy the sea too was troubled, its heaving, throbbing 
surface was as a great heart torn with pain. On my 
own anxiety and on the sea’s unrest the moon looked 
down unmoved in silvery glory. 

The wish came to me to steam out on that quiver- 
ing, shimmering mass of water, to go in a small boat 
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far, far out to sea, running along the silver path the 
moon marked over the billows. 

Fantastic, indeed, was that ride over the waves, the 
small boat climbing upon the crest of each breaker, 
then plunging into deep alleys of water as though never 
to rise again—a nut-shell upon the surging deep. No 
light ahead, no limit, no direction, no boundaries ; 
the churning, foaming, moaning waters beneath, opaque, 
iridescent and uncanny ; above, the sky’s vast immen- 
sity, far-off, pale and serene, a dove-grey dome with 
the moon like a stupendous lamp suspended in its centre 
. . . and the little boat running—running along upon 
the pathway marked by her light. . . . And thus did 
I love the sea ! 


IX 


IF you are not yet weary of my wanderings from plain 
to mountain, from hill to sea, I would lead you awhile 
down to the banks of the Danube, that great and noble 
river which is one of the prides of, our land. 

Its waters are less blue than says the song, but they 
are great and slow-flowing, carrying many a vessel, 
rolling past many a hamlet, many a town. 

I have steamed down the whole of its length that 
belongs to our land, from the Iron Gates to that 
strange flat region which is its mouth. A region of 
lakes and swamps and eternal waters, of canals and 
rushes and venerable willows, a region that in places 
makes one think of what the world must have been 
like before the waters were separated from the earth ; 
and because of that irresistible attraction I always feel 
for places wild, lonely, and vast, it is more especially 
these regions that I am going to describe. 

No precise map of these intricate waters has remained 
in my mind, but I see it all in pictures, as is my way. 
I see sudden glimpses of places that delight the eye, 
endless stretches of water, the play of light and shade. 
I see the outline of a tree standing lonely like a lost 
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soul in a fog, or an endless herd of water-buffalo walking 
in single file upon a narrow strip of land, their bulky 
bodies reflected in the water beneath; or I see a 
wandering white horse, its coat glistening in the sun- 
shine like mother-of-pearl; many swamps do I see 
covered with water-lilies opening wide their snowy 
stars to stare at the sky. 

In our yacht we would steam down the Danube, 
passing many places more prosperous, to halt here where 
the world was so quiet that you had the sensation of 
having reached its end. 

When I think of it a feeling of dreamy content 
comes over me, and for a while I would put away all 
thought of battle and strife, all knowledge that here, 
too, the cannon has raged, that these places with many 
others are ours no more, to wander, in thought at least, 
down those grey-green canals bordered by the grey-green 
willows. 

This is in fact the world of willows, they are master 
here, they are to be found by the thousand; _ loving 
dampness, they are willing to grow there where no 
other tree can take root. At seasons when the land 
is flooded they stand, so to say, knee-deep in water, 
with but little of their trunks to be seen. 

I have been rowed for hours down these willow- 
bordered canals beneath the shade of the trees’ quivering 
foliage, out into lakes so wide that they resembled the 
sea 
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Everywhere willows, willows, venerable guardians, 
keepers of these lonely waters, silent watchers of the 
passing seasons, the grey slime on their trunks indicating 
the rise and fall of the floods. Many-shaped, gnarled, 
and ancient, they seem to be wringing their knotty 
arms in petrified despair above waters everlastingly flow- 
ing over their feet. In every attitude they bend towards 
them as though searching for their own reflection which 
the current continually blurs. Some are wide-spread- 
ing like oaks, harbouring numerous nests in their 
boughs, others crouch like sleeping giants ; some fallen 
trunks, strange-shaped and uncanny, resemble antedilu- 
vian monsters hiding in slime. When the breeze 
sweeps over their leaves they become as silver as an 
autumn cloud, but at dusk they turn into an army of 
phantoms come down to watch over places where silence 
broods. 

This is also the world of winged creatures ; every 
sort of bird homes amongst these swamps. When the 
waters are high, one can row into the shade of flooded 
forests which at certain seasons are alive with birds 
building their nests; wild duck and cormorants, grey, 
white, and yellow herons, egrets with precious plumes, 
solemn, silent eagles and birds of prey of different sorts. 
Awkward, slow-moving pelicans nest in the swamp 
beside wild swans, that at evening wing in groups over 
the sky, recalling Andersen’s fairy tales back to mind. 

Gliding out of endless canals into the mystic shade 
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of these flooded forests, I have often disturbed the peace 
of these feathered colonies. The first shot from the 
sportsman’s gun would make the birds rise in thousands 
from their nests, filling the air with the beating of wings 
and the anxious sound of their screams. ‘The whole 
atmosphere would become alive with whirling, twirling, 
frightened creatures, flying hither and thither in name- 
less dread ; a world of silence suddenly desecrated by 
man’s approach. 

Again and again we came to these places, whose 
charms were so different from anything else. Sport was 
sometimes the pretext, shooting was excellent amongst 
the manifold fowl, but more often we came solely to 
enjoy so much beauty and calm. 

The willow-bordered canals, as I have already men- 
tioned, lead to large lakes in part overgrown by reeds 
and water-lilies, in part, because of their immensity, 
resembling the sea. 

The Razelm is the largest of these lakes; when a 
certain wind blows, the lake is so rough that the small 
boats dare not confront its waves. In all these waters 
fishers catch rich spoil. In places the State has organized 
fisheries with excellent results ; besides, as food for the 
poor, the fish are invaluable. 

For the greater part, the fishers are Lippovanes 3 
Russians of a special sect. Peaceful, fair-haired giants, 
their type never changes. They are everywhere easily 
recognizable with their blue eyes, their honey-coloured 
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beards and scarlet blouses that can be seen in all places, 
bobbing about like giant poppies in their flat, black 
boats. 

I remember a wonderfully picturesque reception 
somewhere in these dreamy parts of the Danube. 

Our yacht had steamed at evening into peaceful 
‘waters as broad as a lake. The sun was low, in the 
distance a bluish line of hills bordered the horizon ; 
a snow-white mosque with its slender tower straining 
towards the heavens stood against this background, the 
ghost of building, enigmatic and mysterious, like a 
prayer in the evening calm. 

By thousands, the inhabitants had rowed out to meet 
us. The river was alive with boats! The peasants 
having donned their brightest colours, the water resembled 
a garden of prodigious flowers, all converging towards 
one spot. 

There was a hubbub of voices, a waving of bright 
kerchiefs ; there were cheers and noise and a buzz of 
excitement. The boats were gaily decorated with 
flowers, some of which had fallen into the river that 
bore them away on its current, silently like a thief. 

Our yacht had stopped ; the small squadron of boats 
flocked towards us filled with men, women and children 
of different races, but especially with Lippovanes, whose 
women wear the brightest cottons ever woven by loom, 

Over this many-coloured scene of goodwill and 
cheerfulness, the intense gold of the setting sun shed its 
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glory, lighting all things with a radiance almost awesome 
in its brightness. 

Then suddenly from out of the bobbing, moving, 
jostling throng a boat detached itself, with a strange 
being standing at its prow. A tall figure in a long dark 
robe, a man with a cross in his hand, a man with long 
hair shining like burnished metal in the waning light. 
An astonishing figure that might have stepped out of 
any legend—a figure belonging to the Book of Saints ! 

Over the water he glided towards us upon his flat, 
black boat ; the light seemed to have singled him out, 
and to rest lovingly upon him; nearer and nearer he 
came with upheld cross that shimmered like a magic 
charm in his hand. 

This strange personage boarded our yacht ; he spoke 
no language we could understand, but he offered us his 
cross to kiss, blessing us the while with soft Russian 
words, ‘The cross no more resembled a shimmering 
charm, but even from near the man’s hair was marvel- 
lous ; in great waves it lay on his shoulders, a wealth 
of glittering gold—never before, never since, have I 
seen such lustrous locks. Wherever he moved, two 
red-shirted peasants moved with him, chanting hymns 
as they went; deep and sonorous were their voices, 
rising solemnly to the heavens. One carried a censer 
that he swung to and fro, the other pressed a Bible to 
his heart, a Bible with silver clasps. 

The sun was sinking gradually, the shadows of these 
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three strange guests lay long and ink-black across the 
deck. On both sides of the river, like giant sentinels, 
the grey-green willows stood on watch. 


* * * * * * * * 


From our yacht we made incursions into this world 
of canals and lakes; there I gathered pictures that I 
can never more forget. 

Beneath the trees, where the shade was deepest, 
where mystery hovered like a presence felt but not seen, 
grew strange tall flowers, the colour of the sun. 

From sombre depths they shot up, stars of gold strain- 
ing towards the light which sparingly filtered through 
the branches. An enchanted world, a world of silence 
where beauty reigned supreme, almost uncanny in its 
slumbering peace. 

Endless were these watery willow-woods ; for hours 
our boat would glide through shade that seemed eternal ; 
the songs of the birds went with us, mingling with the 
music of whispering leaves ; and everywhere in the water 
those tall yellow flowers sprang up in groups, their 
blossoms full of light, whilst their roots lay far down 
hidden in slime. 

Then out into the wide lakes would our boat be 
steered, from deepest shade into glare so great that it 
was almost a pain to the eyes, out into vast expanses 
of water cut here and there by narrow tongues of land, 
upon which giant trees had taken root ; and those trees 
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were the homes of the regal brown-winged eagles, who 
throned in their topmost branches, silent masters of air 
and space. 

These lonely monarchs of the water-worlds fascinated 
me more than all else; for hours could I watch them, 
their grand austerity holding me beneath a prodigious spell. 

There was something in their flight, something in 
the way they spread their great wings, allowing the 
air to bear them along without effort or movement on 
their part, that appeared to me the very incarnation of 
grace, strength and majesty combined—it was so silent, 
so easy, so extraordinarily strong. 

I remember having seen a pair of these winged 
monarchs, whose nest hung like a deep shadow between 
the topmost branches of a gigantic tree. “The tree was 
dying ; leafless it stood, a bleached skeleton stretching 
out its fantastic arms against the blue of the sky, whilst 
its reflection in the floods was a second tree growing 
upside down. All around water, nothing but water ; 
the strip of land upon which the old tree stood was 
so narrow that from far it was completely invisible. 

Disturbed by our sudden approach, the winged couple 
had risen from their nest and were circling in wide sweeps 
round the giant tree, but without haste or any outward 
sign of dread. ‘Their movements remained full of 
majesty ; there was at the same time something soft and 
velvety about them, something grandly calm, something 
pertaining to eternal heights, or to illimited horizons 
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where fear has no meaning and time does not count. 

As my boat glided away, I saw how the two great 
birds settled down upon the furthetmost end of a withered 
bough, and their calm was at once: ‘the calm of statues ; 
two hearaldic figures of; majesty. ‘cast in bronze. Per- 
fectly motionless they throned, staring towards the 
horizon with steady”: eyés,. their heads turned the 
same way—grand creatures of solitude, proud, silent, 
watchful, royal hermits of the wilds. 

On other narrow land-tongues spared by the floods, 
I have seen herds of grey cattle, which seemed to be 
wandering on the face of the waters, one behind 
another, followed everywhere by their reflections that 
moved with them, a phantom-herd at their feet Un- 
accustomed to man’s intrusion they would raise their 
heads to watch us pass, whilst the sun drew sparks from 
their huge widespread horns. 

Green islands have I also seen, willow-grown, cut by 
stretches of luxurious grass, where gaunt, dishevelled 
shepherds, clad in great coats resembling the animals 
they guard, herded their flocks; half-wild humans, 
whose eyes seem to see naught but the distances they 
eternally contemplate, sullen, taciturn beings, indifferent 
to either cold or heat. 

Standing as still as statues, with arms crossed on the 
top of their high staffs, they would stare without astonish- 
ment or interest at the strangers who had invaded a 


solitude of which they alone were masters. 
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Disconcertingly surly were these shepherds, weather- 
tanned, with matted locks beneath broad felt hats, hardly 
deigning to answer if talked to; they seemed to have 
lost both the desire aad the power of speech. 

The sheep were more friendly than their guardians ; 
often it happened that, confident of my good intentions, 
they have accepted grass .from.'my ‘hand, whilst the 
men of the wilds have looked on, dumb, dogged, and 
grim, never changing their attitude, motionless as though 
rooted to the ground. 

At night these shepherds assemble round blazing fires. 
From far I have watched their shadowy figures passing 
to and fro before the flames. Snatches of melancholy 
chants, heavy with unconscious nostalgia, have floated 
over the waters towards where I stood on my deck, 
filling my soul with an uneasy longing for a freer and 
simpler life; from all sides, nightingales lifted their 
jubilant love-filled voices, ever higher, ever more melting 
till the air was resonant with their songs. 

The night held her breath to listen and the stars 
trembled in their unattainable heights, marvelling at 
that strange note of yearning that rings through all the 
melodies of our old earth. 

Another joy to me were the water-lilies which grew 
by thousands in these world-forgotten lakes. Fairy- 
flowers, immaculate, white and mysterious, by thousand 
they would open their great stars in eternal adoration 
of the sun. But on days of cloud they would remain 
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tight shut, full of resentment, revealing none of their 
beauty to the clouds that hid from them the great light 
for which they longed. At night even when the moon 
was full they were invisible. The sun being their 
lover, they would surrender their charms to no other 
light, austerely concealing their snowy petals within a 
sheath of green, which made them one with the great 
leaves upon which they float. 

And I found these lilies everywhere, in gardens of 
enchantment Nature alone had planned ; rush-bordered, 
silent and secret, places of dreamy perfection, I possessed 
them but for a fleeting instant and then passed on, 
having absorbed into my soul undreamed-of visions of 
beauty and peace, undisturbed by the noise and labour 
of man. 

¥ % * * * * * * 

Sometimes we would forsake our yacht for the long 
inland drives, passing through quite unknown villages 
with names which attracted my ear because of their 
unusual Turkish sound: Anadolkioi, Casapkioi, Joful- 
jar, Caramurat, Bairam-Dede, and so on—to visit out- 
of-the-way convents where nuns or monks lived in 
solitary seclusion. 

Even in these otherwise desolate regions these holy 
communities found means of selecting spots where all 
the beauty of the land seemed to have converged, making 
of these homes of prayer tiny islands of verdure and 
shade, 
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Indescribable was the joy and excitement when we 
unexpectedly arrived at one of these convents. 

From all sides like dark birds the nuns would come 
running from their tiny cottages, all the bells would be 
set ringing, flowers would be gathered and with much 
outward expression of delight, with much fuss and 
ceremony we would immediately be conducted to the 
church, where tapers would be lighted, and the droning 
of endless chants would begin in our honour, mono- 
tonous, nasal melodies, sung in dark corners by the 
nuns themselves. ; 

I remember a reception at a convent, bearing the 
strange name of Cilic-Dere, where Roumanian and 
Russian nuns live side by side. A far-off place which 
we reached after a long drive over dusty, winding roads, 
through many villages, past lakes and swamps—a place 
full of shade in the hollow of a hill. 

In early spring inundations had destroyed many of 
the holy women’s small dwellings, and amidst the uproar 
of sad lamentations we were conducted to the place of 
disaster, where the lowly huts had been reduced to heaps 
of crumbling rubbish. 

Brave little gardens still bloomed around them, trying 
to cover with colour the doleful ruins. 

The nuns wrung their hands, explaining in many 
words their misfortune, but the joy of our presence 
was a balm to their distress; again and again would 
their complaints be interrupted by expressions of ecstatic 
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delight. This unexpected visit was almost a compen- 
sation for former calamities ! 

We were also solemnly led to a large new church of 
stone which stood alone in somewhat isolated grandeur. 
A heavy building erected on a bare hill-side and so con- 
structed that beneath the upper church there was a 
second church somewhat in the form of a crypt, but 
larger and higher. I cannot quite remember why so 
much care had been expended upon a church in so far- 
off a place. For me this imposing building had but 
little charm, it was too new, and had the air of an 
intruder not yet accepted by his surroundings. The 
nuns were proud of its large dimensions, though 
deploring the lack of funds wherewith to complete 
the interior. 

Far more in sympathy was I with the little church 
I was first taken to—a wooden chapel, of primitive 
build, long, low, with heavy roof and cupolas, the whole 
washed Russian-wise a vivid green. Icons, distressingly 
crude of colour, decorated the interior, for the nuns 
themselves painted these holy pictures, having instituted 
a school in the convent precincts, where they displayed 
more zeal than taste. 

I must admit that there was no real beauty about 
this sanctuary, but it was quaint in its somewhat barbaric 
efforts at embellishment. A goodly army of saints were 
here at home; those specially venerated were gaily — 
adorned with flowers and little lace curtains, or by long 
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skeins of metal thread, worn by brides over their marriage- 
veils and afterwards offered up as a gift to the most 
cherished saint, but generally to the Virgin Mary. 

From out of dark corners these painted effigies 
watched me with steady gaze. Noiselessly like black 
shadows the nuns moved about, lighting long, slim 
tapers before the sacred shrines, whilst some of their 
sisters monotonously droned their never-ending chants. 

A venerable dame was the mother-abbess ; a Russian, 
speaking our language fluently but with soft Slav intona- 
tions foreign to our tongue. Her head-dress resembled 
that worn by our nuns but it was more becoming of 
shape ; a long black veil fell from it down to the ground. 
Tall and gaunt, she moved with dignity, bending low 
when she talked to us, and devoutly crossing herself 
whenever she pronounced our names. 

Through a garden gay with bright autumn flowers, 
she led us to her snow-white dwelling, where a stiff 
and tasteless apartment awaited the coming of the all 
too rare guests. “There, with many bows that were 
almost genuflections, silent-footed nuns served the 
traditional jam and water, followed by steaming coffee 
in tiny cups, but when we mentioned that the hour of 
departure had struck exclamations of distress were 
raised, the hospitable. women trying to detain us in a 
thousand ways. Flowers were brought us, roses, asters, 
dahlias and sweet-smelling basil, pieces of embroidery, 
delicate work, but in tasteless colours ; even carpets were 
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offered us, woven by the nuns themselves. But the 
crowning gift was a carefully painted icon, the Holy 
Virgin upon a golden background with cloak as blue as 
the sea on a sunny day ; over-large were her eyes, which 
stared at us as though painfully bewildered at being thus 
exposed to the criticism of those of this earth. 

Thus richly laden we were at last allowed to depart 
accompanied by many a blessing, the black-robed women 
standing in a long line to bid us farewell. Then back 
over the long, dusty roads we raced’ back to our yacht 
on the Danube. 

Wherever we passed the peasants had decorated their 
gates and doorways, their carts, their bridges, their boats 
and even the telegraph poles with enormous bunches of 
orange marigolds as bright as the sun; already from far 
their glorious colour attracted the eye. 

Never have I seen rustic decoration more unconsciously 
perfect ; the peasants had done their best, little realizing 
that their best was so lovely. At times they would 
stop our car to thrust bright nosegays upon us, fragrant 
with the perfume of cottage gardens. Once a cluster 
of sunflowers was pressed into my hands, sunflowers of 
a special kind, huge many-leaved and heavy-headed like 
giant chrysanthemums grown for some show ; large disks 
of light, they lay on my lap during all the drive home. 

The sun was setting ; it was the hour I loved ; when 
we reached our boat the water was red like a pool of 


blood, ... 
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Then our yacht bore us away into the dusk, floating 
past banks silver-grey with willows. Swish! swish 
went the water, and from both shores the nightingales’ 
voices accompanied our advance into the night and 
darkness, into silence and peace... . 

That was the Danube I loved. 


x 


Havinc led you to that far-off Dobrougea convent, 
the vision of another convent rises irresistibly before my 
eyes, a Convent rarely beautiful in a quite different part 
of the land. ; 

In another book I have described many of these holy 
homes of prayer; I would not weary your ears with 
repetitions, but an uncontrollable longing draws me 
towards the valleys of Valcea ; of all beautiful parts of 
our country, the one dearest to my artist-soul. 

The picture I am about to paint is one of the most 
lovely, and, at the same time, one of the strangest 
my eyes have ever seen, and J fear that my words will 
be quite inadequate to render its charm. 

In these hilly regions of VaAlcea, with rare unity 
have Man and Nature worked hand in hand. So far 
away are these peaceful places from railways and the 
turmoil of modern existence that prosaic improvements 
have not yet penetrated there to destroy their beauty ; 
their charm has remained untouched, therefore have 
they conserved something of the days of yore. 

The churches found everywhere in these wooded 
valleys are buildings of the best period, when almost 
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unconsciously each line man created was a line of beauty. 
Even the smallest chapel has lovely proportions ; some- 
times so quaint and unexpected are their forms that, 
full of astonishment, we have stood before them wonder- 
ing why those of our days can no more erect treasures 
so perfect. 

Was the faith in those times greater? Was the 
heart simpler? and inspiration more closely connected 
with prayer ? 

Whatever the explanation may be, the architects of 
our days have lost that art, that unconscious touch, 
imbuing even the humblest sanctuary with a beauty 
that elevates the soul towards God. 

Fortunately there is now a strong movement in our 
country to come back to those forms of earlier years, 
a movement I encourage with word and deed. The 
beautiful must not die! The naturalism of our age 
must not be allowed to stamp it out! Like unto an 
oasis of rest the harrowed spirit must be able to return 
from labour and turmoil to those visions that refresh 
the soul. 

A dream of peaceful loveliness are those parts of Valcea 
to which I always irresistibly go back, as the wanderer 
returns to a refreshing source from which once he has 
drunk. 

There the peasants have kept their national costumes ; 
maidens still embroider the shifts that on their marriage- 
day they take with them to their new homes, shifts that 
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will be passed down to their daughters and daughters’ 
daughters, treasures belonging to the house for several 
generations, never mind how humble that house may be. 

Full of dignity are those peasants—even the poorest 
knows not what it is to beg. 

They seem to have found contentment in their small 
villages that nestle ’neath shady trees against the side 
of wooded hills. The houses are often much dispersed, 
and occasionally one sees tiny cottages perched in solitary 
picturesqueness at the outskirts of a’forest, at the brink 
of a bubbling stream, or sometimes lost on a hill-top 
like sheep gone astray from their flock. 

Those more prosperous are covered with wood-shingles, 
silvery-grey, but the humblest are crushed by immense 
coverings of thatch, almost higher than the houses them- 
selves. These are my favourites ; they are so incon- 
ceivably tiny and primitive that they remind me of the 
fairy-tales of our childhood. I always expect to see 
some weird old witch opening the door to step out into 
the sunlight, shading her eyes with her hand. 

Tirelessly and without haste, the lean peasants go 
about their work in silence; their faces are patient, 
their movements full of unconscious dignity. The 
women who sit spinning on their doorsteps rise as one 
passes. Erect and speechless, they stand with raised 
hands covering their tired lips, noble figures of lowly 
labour, the mothers of many children, uncomplainingly 
bearing their weary lot. 
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Sometimes, having guessed who I was, these women 
have knelt down before their thresholds, touching the 
dust of the roads with their foreheads as a sign of homage ; 
no doubt a remnant of Eastern customs, or of days when 
they belonged body and soul to the rich of the land. 

These humble gestures always disconcerted me. I 
longed each time to stretch out a hand and raise them 
from the ground, finding it difficult to face being treated 
as some sort of deity come down upon earth. 

For ever could I continue relating about these valleys 
and their people, about the small white cottages, about 
the churches and shady forests, about the tall ferns that 
grow there, and about the flowers running riot in the 
fields. So extraordinarily dear were they to my heart 
that it needs an immense effort to realize that I can no 
more go to them now ! 

When in need of repose and recreation, it was always 
towards those regions that my foot instinctively turned. 

I had even chosen a spot on the edge of a beech forest, 
where bracken grows the height of a man, near a convent 
with walls as white as an angel’s wing, a spot which 
reminded me of England, and where one day I hope 
to be laid to rest, for I always feel that sleep would be 
sweet neath those trees. Of all places in the land ’tis 
the one that I love best. 

Cruel events have now torn that place from us ; yet 
one day I feel I shall return . . . it cannot be possible 
that I am never again to tread the shade of those woods ! 
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But to-day it is not Horez, that convent dearest of 
all, that I mean to describe, for in other pages I have 
already spoken of it; to-day, in spite of the nostalgia 
that fills me when I think of it, I will not pause to enter 
its holy enclosure, I will not ascend the fir-boarded 
path leading to its portal; as one cast out of Paradise, 
I shall slip past its high, silent walls with a sigh... . 

The convent Polovraci, to which I want to take you 
to-day, is not far from beautiful Horez of the high, 
white walls, but it lies in another valley at the extremity 
of a high tableland, a large sweep of open country ended 
abruptly by a row of mountains, rising like a rampart 
built by giant hands. 

A lovely road leads there. Running over hill and 
dale, it passes through fairy birch-woods filled with 
bracken and hairbells that bend their delicate heads in 
the breeze. 

Old wooden crosses guard its borders, quaint-shaped 
and of all heights. They are decorated with bright 
paintings that the passing seasons soon efface. Lonely 
and weather-beaten they stand, each hiding in its old 
heart the history of its erection, which it confides not 
to those hurrying by. But the wind knows their mean- 
ing ; the wind, the rain and the storm, that after having 
torn their secrets from them, often fells them mercilessly 
to the ground, where they lie face downwards, helpless, 
like fallen soldiers that no one has come to pick up ! 

I love those old crosses, touching effigies, specially 
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characteristic of our land ; they inspire me with a strange 
feeling of reverence, for the hearts that placed them there 
must have been believing hearts, having some sin to wipe 
out, some dear one to mourn for, or some far-off wanderer 
to protect... . Many a believing heart must have 
moved along the roads of Valcea, for on all of them 
one meets these crosses, standing like weary ancestors 
whose names have been forgotten by the generations of 
to-day. 

No situation could be more lovely than that of Polo- 
vraci. The little old convent nestles at the very foot 
of the mountains, like a giant bird hiding amongst the 
trees. Here, too, as at Horez, the walls are high and 
white, but the building is poorer, more humble, although 
the church standing in the enclosure is in no wise less 
beautiful ; form and style are as perfect, its paintings 
are just as rich. 

Here, instead of dark firs, an avenue of cherry trees 
leads up to its belfry tower, beneath which one passes 
through a low-vaulted entry into the inner court. 

The last time I was there, the cherry trees were in 
bloom ; so thick were the blossoms that the trees 
appeared to be bending beneath a mass of snow. A 
real symphony in white: white blossoms, white walls 
surrounding a milk-white church ; overhead, large 
white clouds floating over the sky, underfoot a white 
carpet of daisies and, peeping through the church-portal, 
I perceived within the sanctuary a crowd of white-clad 
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peasants in different poses of adoration. Shadow enveloped 
them, but the white coats of the men and the women’s 
head-cloths stood out like patches of light. 

No one expected my arrival, so I was able to slip 
unseen into the church, where I became spectator of 
the strange scene I am going to relate. 

It was a feast-day; some sort of ceremony was going 
on, that at first, because of the crowd, I could not see. 
The peasants were in Sunday attire, men and women 
wearing the rough white-woollen coats peculiar to the 
district, the women’s head-dresses immaculate as sheets 
of hoar frost. 

The church is one of the most lovely I know. Perfect 
of proportion, its time-faded frescoes have been desecrated 
by no attempts at renovation, and though cracked and 
effaced in places are otherwise in good repair ; sober 
of colour, they are painted upon a sombre background 
of blue. The high screen masking the altar is a master- 
piece of carving, discreetly gilded, encrusted with precious 
old pictures of saints, crowned at the top by a large 
painted crucifix, exquisite of shape, half enveloped in 
shade. Above, a large dome, from which the giant 
figure of Christ looks down from His golden background 
in benign but inaccessible dignity, one hand uplifted in 
an eternal gesture of benediction. 

Upon the wall beyond the altar-screen a procession 
of saints and martyrs loom out of shadow, lean, ascetic 
figures, crowding round the Holy Virgin’s throne. Pale 

He 
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are their faces, but their innumerable haloes form a 
glorious background of gold. Only the front figures 
are complete ; the rest of the multitude is indicated by 
those luminous circles that rise one above another as 
though steps leading to God. 

Upon His Mother’s knee sits the Child Christ, stiff 
and upright, like a small idol with over-large eyes set 
in a melancholy, wax-tinted face. 

All figures of the Byzantine school have these ascetic 
bloodless faces, their garments are painted with extra- 
ordinary care, and cover their thin bodies with minutely 
pleated folds, but their heads are overburdened by the 
haloes they are eternally destined to wear as signs of 
sacred dignity. 

No words can describe the marvellous harmony of 
those church interiors that centuries have mellowed down 
to half-tints, and on this day the crowd which had gathered 
before Polovraci’s golden altar-screen had nothing of 
the triviality of the crowds that generally dog royal 
steps ; it was but a humble gathering of peasants, whose 
costumes had in themselves something almost medieval 
in keeping with the old-time atmosphere of the 
church. 

For a while I stood behind the crowd of believers, 
deeply absorbing the charm of my surroundings. Many 
of the peasants held tapers in their hands ; the flickering 
flames that crowned these tapers cast lurid lights on 
the saints’ golden haloes, and gave an ethereal look to 
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the many faces that were all turned in one direction 
watching something that at first I could not see. 

Pushing through the crowd to the altar steps, I spied 
a woman lying upon a stretcher—a woman with a 
ghastly face the colour of parchment, a young woman 
with body so emaciated that it might have been a corpse 3 
all life seemed to have taken refuge in her eyes that, 
large and haunted, stared up at the priest who stood 
over her murmuring prayers. 

The priest was almost a giant, with a long, auburn 
beard flowing down over a vestment of purple and gold. 
He had removed his gold-embroidered stola to lay it 
over the woman ; the weight of the heavy stuff seemed 
to crush her frail limbs. 

Several old women in white cloaks were kneeling 
beside her, repeating prayers in high wailing tones, beat- 
ing their foreheads against the ground, often throwing 
themselves over the body of the unfortunate sufferer 
as though to tear from her the cruel sickness that, 
except for her eyes, made her already resemble the 
dead. 

A circle of believers stood around this strange group 3 
with absorbed anxiety they were watching the face of 
the woman. Clad in white cloaks, one and all held 
lighted tapers in their hands ; silent and pale, they might 
have been a gathering of ghosts. . . . 

The voice of the priest rose above the women’s’ wailing, 
filling the church with its ardour; as in the days of 
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the Bible, he seemed to be exhorting some evil spirit to 
quit the body it was so sorely torturing. 

Fascinated, I looked on awhile at this weird ceremony, 
then, tearing myself away, I stepped back through the 
church portal into the sunlight beyond, and it was as 
though I had suddenly stepped from the dark middle 
ages into the sunshine, of to-day. . . . 


XI 


SPEAKING of our convents, a topic to which I return 
ever again with special pleasure, I would relate a strangely 
touching scene of which I once was witness. 

Having come for a few days to the regions I loved, 
I was living in a “cula,” a quaint, tower-like old house 
near the convent Horez. The greater part of my time 
was spent within the convent’s holy precinct, roaming 
about amidst its ancient treasures, absorbing its world- 
forgotten charm into my soul, building up dream upon 
dream, for ever was it my desire one day to make a 
home for myself in this place of peace. 

My constant companion was the mother-abbess, a 
simple but shrewd old lady, who had never known 
life outside convent walls. As a child, she had been 
brought up amidst the holy community, mounting step 
by step to the position she actually occupied, step by 
step through long, colourless years of patience, abnega- 
tion and prayer. Now she was but a tired old woman, 
with a body emaciated by many fasts, and a wax-coloured 
visage, with weary eyes, which would light with joy 
when I came. Wherever I went she followed me, 


clinging to my arm, often pressing her hoary head against 
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my shoulder, her sad eyes full of a light that had some- 
thing of adoration in them. 

Hither and thither she trotted with me; no stairs 
were too steep, no road too long, no sun too hot, if only 
my hand was in hers. She became young once more, 
years rolled from her, her foot forgot all fatigue. 
Astonished at my great appreciation of things amongst 
which she had always lived, till familiarity had deadened 
their lustre, she would smile indulgently at my ecstasies, 
shaking her old head with the resignation of one who 
has overcome both joy and pain. 

Yet my love for her beautiful home flattered 
her ; her tongue would loosen and, little by little, I 
would glean from her reminiscences from out of the 
past. 

Though halting and artless, her words conjured up 
pictures before my eyes, faded pictures, like old legends 
woven upon tapestries, that the passing years had covered 
with dust. Over some of these pictures she lovingly 
lingered, her words becoming more expressive, so that 
I had passing visions of those days that were no more, 
visions like sudden gleams of light in a dusk-filled corridor 
to which the key has become rusty. 

One name echoed again and again through all her 
talk—Mamu, the name of the distant convent in | which 
she had been brought up. 

Her recollections of the place were imbued with a 
beauty increasing in proportion to the distance into which 
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it receded. The glamour of youth lay over her remem- 
brances, none the less vivid because colourless had been 
that youth—for youth is youth, place it where you will ; 
in palace garden or within convent walls, its light has 
a lustre that not even cloister-rule can destroy. Her 
voice became soft as she spoke of this place, and such 
tempting pictures did she evoke that I was filled with 
a desire of seeing this ancient convent that all but 
she seemed to have forgotten. 

And suddenly I conceived the plan of taking the 
longing old heart with me, thus giving the old woman 
a chance of once more treading the paths of her youth. 

So, on a sunny summer’s morn, off we set in search 
of Mamu’s past glories. 

Never before, of course, had the world-excluded 
recluse been in a motor; distances were for her an 
insuperable obstacle she had never even thought of over- 
coming. Her days were fixed in a certain circle—thus 
had Fate decreed, only untold-of events could lead them 
elsewhere ! 

Painfully eager was the old woman to have a last 
glimpse of what she had loved ; with tense excitement, 
that would have been comic had it not been pathetic, 
she sat in the rushing car, in itself an event almost beyond 
her understanding. How was it possible to overcome 
such distances, consuming mile after mile, in a single 
day? But so great was her anxiety to get to the place of 
her dreams, that she heroically suppressed all nervousness 
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at the unwonted speed, her eyes fixed upon the horizon 
with a longing so great that it was almost akin to 
dread. 

Down towards the plains we flew, through shady 
forests, past peaceful villages, along more than one valley. 
Long and twisting was the road, bordered here and 
there by groups of tall wooden crosses, that seemed 
almost shocked at the speed at which we dashed past 
them ; the sky was blue, the birds were singing, summer 
flowers brightened the cottage gardens—and the old nun 
was hurrying, hurrying towards the haunts of her youth ! 

No idea had I of what we were going to find at the 
end of the road. None of our company had ever been 
to Mamu. It was only known that the convent was 
in disuse, and that, with the church of Horez, the church 
of Mamu belonged to the best period of architecture. 

The valleys widened more and more as we descended 
from the hills; by degrees the landscape turned into 
the landscape of the plains, wide fields lying in summer 
ripeness, a large view of abundance full of the expectancy 
of coming harvest. The roads broadened, becoming 
more dusty and rougher, the air had lost its lightness, 
and on, on we rushed, devouring space. 

The old nun became quite silent the nearer we 
approached our goal ; her hands were clasped, her face 
set with a tenseness almost painful to behold. One felt 
her heart was beating, that a great joy and a great fear 
were upon her. 
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Then, suddenly, in the distance, the outline of a 
church . . . about it walls that even from far had 
the desolate air of things abandoned and falling to 
pieces, 

At last we halted, and, full of expectation, we left 
our car. A feeling of disappointment crept over me. 
The site where the church stood was wanting in charm, 
especially in comparison with beautiful Horez, whence 
we had come ; a few tiny fields of maize, studded here 
and there with tall sunflowers with dazzling faces which 
seemed to attract each ray of light. The high road 
passed quite near the building; no trees, no garden 
surrounded it, only the remains of thick, crumbling 
walls. The sunflowers alone did their best to brighten 
the spot. 

The old nun’s hand had slipped into mine. I felt it 
tremble. Her foot stumbled over a heap of refuse block- 
ing the cracked doorway under which we passed. Now 
we stood in the once sacred enclosure, staring at the 
church. And around us all was ruin...! The 
temple alone stood proud and firm, a noble hermit to 
whom no one had come for many years. 

Speechless was the old abbess, an extraordinary emotion 
clutching at her throat. She stared about her . . . her 
dim eyes wandering from one rubbish-heap to another, 
vaguely wondering what had come to pass. Where 
were the houses of yore? ‘The great walls? The 
gardens she remembered? What had happened? Was 
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she dreaming? . . . Were her eyes so weary that they 
could no more see things as once they had been ? 

Little sounds of distress escaped her lips, her fingers 
clenched convulsively around mine ; with steps become 
suddenly tottering, she led me from corner to corner, 
hoping still to discover that which she had come so far 
to seek. 

Nothing! All the glory was gone! All the beauty ! 
Only in places the huge walls had resisted time and 
man’s neglect ; in others, their strength had crumbled 
and lay in weed-grown heaps, over which the sunflowers 
peeped, astonished at being able to look into so secret a 
place, yet proud of their height, that now enabled them 
to pry into the enclosure once so jealously guarded from 
all intruders. ‘Through one of the crevices a pumpkin 
plant had sent its giant creeper to cover the fallen stones 
with leaves fantastic in size ; golden yellow were its 
flowers, the shape of a cup; like a long green serpent 
the huge stalk had pushed its way into the court. Its 
enormous round fruit vied in colour with the sunflower’s 
glory. 

Forgetting all else, I let my eye linger for a while 
upon this harmony of yellow, my soul satisfied with the 
sight, for always and in all places does the growth of a 
plant or flower bring me a delight it were difficult to 
render in words. A little pull at my sleeve brought 
me back to the distress at my side. 


“I cannot find my house,” murmured the old woman. 
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“Yet it was here I lived once! Was it so very long 
ago? It was such a beautiful place! Why has it 
been ruined thus?” And once more we began our 
pathetic round, vainly endeavouring to restore the 
past. 

The once neat, whitewashed habitations were roofless, 
standing in places like skeletons of which the doors were 
grinning mouths ; weeds covered everything, and even 
grew inside the rooms that were mercilessly exposed to 
wind and rain. Large thistles had burst the floors 
asunder, and from the top of cracked walls bright yellow 
flowers nodded to us in their unconscious gaiety. “There 
was nothing grand about these ruins; they were still 
too recent to have acquired any dignity—they were only 
a piteous evidence of flagrant neglect. One felt that 
the want of care and the want of love were responsible 
for this ruin, that, rustic as they had been, the nuns’ 
cells could still have stood ; something of this the old 
abbess understood, and it rendered her grief all the more 
bitter. “It is all gone,” she mumbled, “all gone! 
What have they done? It has changed, it is destroyed ! 
It is no more the same place! ...” And my heart 
felt some of the anguish which was filling her with 
cruel distress. 

Now I regretted having brought her here, having 
thus destroyed the visions of her youth, especially as I 
myself have always dreaded returning after many years 


to places I had loved. 
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Our last hope was now the church, so leaving the 
ruins to their sad fate, towards it we turned our 
steps. 

A noble building it was, harmonious of line and pro- 
portion, though sadly marked by neglect ; its white- 
wash was cracked and sullied in places, its windows 
were broken, its roof was out of repair, nevertheless 
proud and stolid it stood in the centre of its crumbling 
surroundings, an ancient monarch having outlived his 
race. 

Still clinging to my hand, the old woman stepped with 
me over the threshold into the sanctuary whence so 
many years ago her first prayers had mounted towards 
God. 

I was anxious about what we would find within, 
anxious lest new disappointments should overcome my 
humble companion. What we found was chaos! Well- 
intentioned repairs had been begun and then abandoned, 
so that not even the peace of oblivion lay over the 
place. 

The sacred order of things had been upset ; objects 
great and small lay about in undignified confusion. The 
most venerated icons had been removed from their 
frames and stored away in dark corners, their faces 
turned toward the walls, or lying on the dust of the 
floor. The doors leading to the hidden altar were 
gaping as though sacrilegious steps had not even respected 
the Holy of Holies, The church in its present state 
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appeared to have been robbed of its mystical meaning, 
to be cruelly exposed to profane eyes, as the life of a 
man whose most hidden secrets have been suddenly 
delivered up to the curiosity of crowds. A mute protest 
seemed to be mounting from the soiled walls, from the 
wide-open altar doors, even from the solemn columns 
that nothing could rob of their dignity, pillars of 
strength still upholding God’s house in spite of man’s 
neglect. 

In mute consternation the abbess stood staring at this 
chaos she could not understand. Clasping her hands 
together, she kept repeating: ‘“‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear ! 
What have they done?” And again and again, 
“What have they done?” Then from one side of 
the church to the other did she drag herself with 
weary feet, wringing her hands in futile despair, 
searching about amongst the holy objects heaped up 
anyhow, none of them in their right place; at each 
step she uttered fresh exclamations in words confused 
by distress. 

I did not follow, but watched her sadly, pondering 
over the frailty of human dreams, whilst my eyes rejoiced 
over the stately proportions of what must once have 
been a beautiful church. 

Little by little, though, I realised that my old com- 
panion was searching for something she could not 
find ; her complaints had turned into wailing, ‘‘ Where 
is he? Where is he?” Those were her words, and 
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again: ‘‘Where is he?” repeated in heart-rending 
tones. 

Taking her hand in mine, I asked her for what she 
was seeking. “For St. Nicolas,” was the answer. 
“He was the most venerable of all; it was always to 
St. Nicolas that I said my prayers; being the wisest, 
he listened best. . . . I loved him, and now nowhere 
can I find his face,” and away she trotted, resuming her 
search. 

All of a sudden, she knelt down, and a tone of ecstasy 
broke through her lament. “ Here he is, here he is ! ” 
Prostrating herself before a picture dragged from some 
shadowy corner, I saw how she took her handkerchief 
from her pocket, carefully wiped all dust from the 
yearned-for face, then beating her forehead three 
times on the ground, she crossed herself repeatedly, 
murmuring prayers I could not follow, then once 
more she kissed the effigy of the most venerated 
of saints. 

All unknowingly she was doing homage before a 
picture of real artistic value ; this I ascertained, having 
gone over to where she knelt. But it was not the beauty 
of the painting that moved her, not even the fine old 
face upon golden background, nor the delicate colours 
of the draperies so pleasant to the eyes ; it was her youth 
she was kissing, her youth, her hopes, and with them the 
dear days of yore ! 

Here, in the forsaken church others had neglected, 
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for a short second, the old woman had become young 
again—young! Whilst with the lips of love she was 


kissing her illusions, her hopes, all that once had been 
Heres. oh. 


XII 


PaTIENTLY have you followed me in my many wander- 
ings through the country I love; I have led you from 
plain to mountain, from mountain to sea, from the 
broad Danube to the hills of Valcea, where I lingered 
in the quiet monasteries so dear to my heart, and now I 
feel that so as not to weary you with too many pictures, 
I must close these pages, although still many visions 
float before my eyes. Indefinitely could I go on writing, 
for rich and wonderful is this country, picturesque, 
poetical, full of penetrating charm, and doubly 
precious at its hour of distress ; yet I feel that for a 
while I must lay down my pen, guarding within my 
soul other pictures that one day, perchance, I shall paint 
for you, but not now... not now... 

All the places that I have spoken about in this volume 
are places from which we are now separated by a cruel 
fate, places we are yearning to get back to, homes we had 
to forsake, fields that the invader is reaping, regions we 
have had to give up; but before I quite leave you, I 
would talk of the town which opened out her arms to 
us when we were wanderers, having had to quit our 


hearths, not knowing where to take shelter, 
128 
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We asked much of her, but she was generous ; she 
took us up into her bosom, although many of us 
had neglected her in the days of prosperity and 
peace. 

Jassy ! The name has a special sound in our ears ! 
Particularly at a moment when new and unheard-of 
dangers stare us in the face. When we had to flee from 
Bucarest, Jassy was the town we all flocked to ; Jassy’, 
once herself a proud capital, who had been sacrificed 
to another’s glory, and who had suddenly to harbour 
those who had ignored her for so many years. She did 
her best to receive us, but her slender resources were 
sorely tried ! 

Jassy ! Town of shifting fates, town dear to every 
Moldavian heart, once a cherished and blooming centre, 
in later years much neglected, much forsaken, living 
alone by her remembrances, abandoned even of those 
who loved her best. Her name has retained the sweetness 
of things once cherished, as the name of a woman for- 
merly loved for her beauty, but whom the passing years 
have handed over to oblivion with so much else. 

Situated upon several hills, amidst verdure and gardens, 
surrounded by fertile regions, Jassy has every reason to 
be proud of her position, a position that many a town 
might envy. Her churches are not to be counted, and 
seen from afar at dusk, when mist floats like a veil above 


2 When Cuza Voda, in 1859, united Moldavia and Valachia, Bucarest 
was chosen as capital, much to Jassy’s distress. She always has kept 
a feeling of resentment against Bucarest ever since, 
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her imperfections, Jassy has the air of an enchanted 
city, out of which her sanctuaries’ many-shaped towers 
and cupolas rise like ghosts of past glories that nothing 
can efface. 

But, through all ages, Jassy’s geographical situation 
has been unlucky, therefore has she known invasion in 
every form, and with invasion, change and disaster, 
fire, famine and fear. 

So varied have been the phases of her destiny, so 
manifold the masters who claimed her, succeeding each 
other with such bewildering rapidity, that in reading 
the old chronicles, the mind gets confused, and it is 
dificult for the uninitiated to follow so intricate a tale. 
Standing, however, as we are before events great and 
fearful, I can but cast a look backwards, comparing to-day 
with yesterday, marvelling how this unfortunate town 
has again and again been subjected to every form of 
disaster. Yet she stands and lives, undaunted by mis- 
fortune, no vicissitude having been able to tear her from 
the people to whom she belongs. 

I have tried to live in her past, so as better to under- 
stand her present, but to-day it would lead me too far 
were I to relate her whole history. 

At the entrance of the town, on the road of Nicolina, 
stands a tall stone cross. Old, grey and venerable, it 
appears to be a guardian watching over the city’s safety, 
a guardian in whose heart some ancient tale lies dormant. 
Often I wondered what event it recalled—now I know 
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—only for a few days have I known! And I can but 
consider it a good omen that its story was revealed to 
me just now. . 

The cross goes by the name of Ferenz, and marks a 
place where fallen foes lie buried. . . . 

Between the years 1716-1717, during the reign of 
Mihai Voda Racovita, the Austrian-Germans, who 
were fighting the Turks near our frontiers, made incur- 
sions into Moldavia, taking possession for a time of Casin 
and Neamt. 

Some of their troops, led by traitors through the 
valley of Oituz, penetrated even into Jassy, but they 
were beaten back, and many were made prisoners in a 
bloody skirmish between the fortress of Cet&tuia and 
the convent of Frumoasa. ‘The bodies of the fallen, 
with their leader, Ferenz, were buried at Nicolina, 
“the earth being heaped high above them,” so says 
the chronicle; ‘“‘and those also who tried to betray 
their country were killed and buried with the 
foe.” 

And now the old cross stands on guard, high up above 
the town, its time-worn face turned towards the rising 
sun. . . . Thus even at the gates of a city can the foe 
be turned back in shame ! 

Foes also of another kind has Jassy known: During 
the reign of Miron-Voda Barnovski (1626-1629) there 
was a terrible winter, which now still goes by the name 
of Barnovski’s winter; people died in the streets of 
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cold and hunger, and wolves were supposed to have 
come as far as the outskirts of the town. Some years 
later, under the reign of Stefanita-Voda Lupu, famine 
raged in the city, and the story goes that the population, 
having nothing to eat, fed upon reeds from the swamps 
about the town, so that the prince received the nick- 
name of Papura-Voda, “ Reed Prince.” Also in the 
winter 1684-85 there was famine, and dark tales are 
still told by the people about those times. 

The reign of Mihail Grigore Sturdza (1834-1849) 
was marked by more than one misfortune. “Twice 
Jassy was nearly burnt to the ground; in 1849 cholera 
made cruel ravages amongst her people, and the fearful 
epidemic was followed by a winter of deadly frost, by 


famine and misery of every sort, for it is a well-known 
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saying that “‘ misfortune never comes alone 

But guests less lugubrious have also been known 
within Jassy’s walls. In the year 1711 Peter the Great 
was received here with great ceremony and many honours 
by Dimitrie-Voda Cantemir, who was known to the 
world at large for his erudition. “On this occasion,” 
says the chronicle, ‘‘the Moldavian noblemen tasted 
‘French wine’ for the first time,” that is to say, 
champagne ! 

Stanislaus Leszynski, King of Poland, was also once 
a guest within Jassy’s walls; having come with the 
intention of meeting King Charles XII of Sweden, he 
lived for a while in a private house. ‘‘ When the Prince 
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of the Land got wind of his presence, he showed the 
King all honour, and installed him grandly within the 
palace of Trei Erarhi (Three Saints).” 

“ At an earlier date, the Sultan Mohammed IV, who 
was fighting the Poles, entered Jassy, where he pro- 
menaded about in great state, welcomed with much 
honour by Gheorghe Vodi Duca, who treated him 
royally ; butthe town was greatly shocked by the Sultan’s 
having ordered a ‘ muezzin’ to chant Turkish prayers 
from the belfry of St. Nicolai, one of Jassy’s most cherished 
churches. ‘Thereafter, for a long time the church was 
considered desecrated, and could no more be used before 
being sanctified anew.” 

In the year 1769 the Great Catherine took possession 
of Moldavia, and General Rumianzow was established 
as Governor. The Russian occupation lasted five years. 
Catherine’s best known favourite, Patiomkine, died in 
Jassy, and it is said that his body lay in state in the 
beautiful old church of Golia. 

Under the reign of Grigore Alexandru Ghica, Austria 
suddenly laid hands upon Bucovina, the port raising no 
protest ; on the contrary, Turkey made a convention 
with Austria, in which it ceded these provinces over 
which it had but a protective right. All protest on the 
part of Moldavia was in vain, Grigore Voda paying 
with his head for the efforts he made to uphold his 
country’s interest. 

From the year 1828 to 1834 the Russians once 
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more occupied Moldavia, and Jassy was governed by 
Count Kiseleff, an able organizer, whose final departure 
the town had many reasons to regret. Between the 
years 1849-1856 Jassy was taken possession of in turns 
by the Russians, Turks and Austrians. Her vicissitudes, 
as may be seen, were without end, till finally, on the fifth 
of January (old style) 1859, Alexandru Ioan Cuza was 
unanimously elected Prince of Moldavia, and in the 
same month became Prince of Valachia, thus at last 
uniting both parts of the country under one sceptre. 
Once, in the year 1600, the great national hero, Michail 
the Brave, had realized this dream, but only for the 
short period of five months, 

Cuza Voda reigned at first with two governments, 
one in Jassy, one in Bucarest. Finally Bucarest was 
chosen as capital, Prince and Government establishing 
themselves definitely in the town. Henceforward Jassy 
had to look on at another’s growing importance, whilst 
she was left to mourn past glories! Cuza Voda’s reign 
lasted seven years. 

I have but roughly sketched some of Jassy’s changing 
fortunes, picking out a tale here and there, without 
any effort at sequence or order, these being but lightly 
sketched pages—a picture-book, full of visions of places 
we love, without any larger pretensions; therefore 
would I now move away from the past to the Jassy 
of to-day... 


The sad events of last autumn suddenly tore Jassy 
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from her somnolent dreams of the past. Her streets, 
for many years so desolate and silent, teemed again 
with eager crowds; her houses, many of which had 
long since been shut up, had to open wide their doors 
to receive more guests than they could hold. Her dusty 
peace was scattered to the four winds by the inflow of 
all those who, having had to quit the capital, had 
come to take refuge within the walls of the town they 
had handed over to oblivion and regret. 

Almost brutal was this invasion, of which Jassy did 
not wholly approve—she would have preferred a less 
violent monopolizing of her solitude. Her wishes, how- 
ever, were not consulted ; she was simply obliged to strain 
her slender means to the utmost to try and harbour 
those who had no more homes of their own. 

A certain aggrieved bitterness did the quiet town feel 
at first; why should she thus be taken possession of, 
after having been neglected so long? Why should her 
fragile pavements be shaken by a thousand motors? 
Why should those who had left her to crumble away 
suddenly establish themselves here as masters, when in 
the days of prosperity she had been ignored? Into the 
bargain, those who had quit the capital felt like exiles 
in this other town, and but slowly resigned themselves 
to what Fate had decreed ! 

I, also, at first found it hard to settle down in a new 
centre, under such circumstances, with so overwhelming 
a grief in my heart. Had I not left one of my own 
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over there—where I could return no more! And 
then, the danger was not at an end; the enemy was on 
our heels, our army was retreating, our allies an unknown 
quantity ; was it worth while working, beginning all 
over again? Would what we built stand? Or would 
our renewed efforts have to be surrendered into the 
invader’s hands ? 

Tragic hours! Hours of doubt and suffering, hours 
of cruel suspense, when effort seemed vain, when we all 
stood straining our ears, listening for the advancing feet 
of disaster—our hearts beating, our souls heavy with 
dread ! 

And yet, those in trouble could not wait ; the hungry 
clamoured for food, the naked for clothing, the wounded 
for care, the homeless for a roof over their heads !_ With 
the grim boom of cannon in our ears, we had to set 
about our labour, regardless of difficulties, never matter 
if what we built up was not destined to stand; it had 
to be done ! 

Thus, little by little, did hard work help each man 
to overcome his sorrow, to strain his nerves to an effort 
that every day anew seemed far beyond his strength. 

I will not enumerate all that was missing, all that 
had to be created under circumstances I hardly find 
words to describe. ‘The fearfulness of our last winter 
lies graven in letters of fire upon the mind of each. It 
was uphill work, and often it was hopelessly incomplete, 
but those who were mourning their lost homes, and 
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those who had at first resented so untimely an invasion 
overcame their grief and their grievances in the mutual 
effort for good. 

I had known Jassy in other years—in the years of 
peace I had come to her sometimes, too seldom, though 
through no fault of my own, and always had she received 
me loyally, with manifestations of great joy. 

Now I had come to her a broken-hearted mother, a 
Queen seeking refuge, like many other, an exile from 
my own hearth, and Jassy took me up in my hour of 
trouble and helped me, and little by littte became my 
new home. 

I had always felt tenderly towards her, for in the days 
of my extreme youth, when first I came as a bride to 
this country, there had been rumours that we, the young 
ones, would settle down in the second capital of the 
land. 

Jassy desired it, and after my first visit to her picturesque 
solitude I would gladly have made my home within her 
walls. But the old sovereigns needed us. So long had 
they pined for children that they could not contemplate 
the thought of our living far from their side. “Thus 
Jassy saw us seldom, but always with joy ! 

I remember how the sun shone the first time I came 
to Jassy, I remember the welcoming faces that crowded 
the streets, the cheers, the flowers—the many flowers 
that were thrown into my carriage—I remember that 
I was but eighteen and full of hope. . 
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How different was my last coming !_ I was in mourn- 
ing, and there was no sunshine, no flowers, no glad 
cries of welcome, only anxiously inquiring faces, and 
no other sound but the far-off cannon tolling our fate. 

Unannounced, I stole into the town, a refugee, house- 
less, homeless, without my youngest child . . . winter was 
approaching, and something like despair lay at the roots 
of my heart. Yet irresistibly hope rose anew, timidly 
at first, but each day stronger, little by little overcoming 
tears, sorrow and regret. 

Oh, Jassy ! Shall we ever forget the past months 
spent within thy gates! Indescribable are the sufferings 
thy streets have witnessed; snow has lain mountain- 
high against thy house-sides, crowds of beggars have 
haunted thy pavements, and more than one, overcome 
by want, has lain down on thy stones to die ! 

I have seen thee a picture of misery—shaken by 
dread, shivering with cold; into thy darkest and most 
dismal corners have I penetrated, searching for those 
who needed help—giving all I could, but it was always 
too little, for all my love and all my pity could ease but 
a particle of the distress I met at every step ! 

Sombre indeed was thy aspect during those winter 
months. Oh, Jassy ! I felt how each house harboured 
hidden suffering, cruel secrets seemed hovering behind 
each wall. Food was scarce, wood still scarcer. Thy 
hospitals were overfull, so that those not yet completely 
recovered had to make place for others whose needs 
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seemed more urgent; therefore did such pale faces 
haunt thy streets. 

Like ghosts, our underfed soldiers wandered from 
shelter to shelter, often finding nowhere to lay their 
fevered heads. We worked, we toiled, we tried to do 
marvels, but transports were insufficient, communication 
interrupted ; everywhere the snow shut us away behind 
relentless barriers, cutting us off from what we would 
recht. . 

And there came a ghastly moment when the boards 
were insufficient for making coffins for the dead ! 

Oh ! the melancholy of those funerals stealing through 
thy streets ! How many of them have I met... . Anold 
white horse, harnessed to a nameless something resembling 
a box the colour of night. Bump, bump! backwards 
and forwards it wandered over the uneven snow. Bump, 
bump !—the white horse each day more weary, more 
bony, more like a phantom horse! And many who met 
this uncanny vehicle turned away their faces, unable to 
bear the sight . . . whilst overhead the crows darkened 
the heavens with their sinister flight... . 

I sometimes tried to get beyond the city, so as to 
relieve distress in other parts; but again and again did 
the snow-drifts baffle me, preventing my reaching the 
villages I had set out to seek. 

Sadly I had to turn back, but not before having con- 
templated great wastes become pathless, studded with 
bodies of fallen horses with stiffly outstretched legs, 
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and on the horizon huts of misery buried in snow. And 
I knew that over there beyond, where I could not pene- 
trate, there were misfortunes I hungered to relieve, but 
had to abandon to Fate! And everywhere crows were 
feasting—they alone had enough to eat... . 

Thus was the winter, the winter I spent in Jassy ; 
yet, endless as it was, it came toanend! , , 


* * * * * * * * 


Doubly precious, because so ardently yearned for, 
spring at last dawned in glory over our distress— 
and then, oh, Jassy! how different was thy aspect ; 
and, because of the sorrow shared with thee, we 
suddenly realized how close thou hadst grown to our 
hearts ! 

All of a sudden didst thou become beautiful, oh, town 
of hunger, pestilence and tears! Thy gardens filled 
with flowers, and these were brought to me in great 
bunches by those who wished me not to pine too 
grievously for the gardens I had lost. 

Clusters of lilacs nodded to me over time-scarred 
walls, great beds of violet iris gladdened the humblest 
corner; once more, wherever I went, flowers were 
thrown into my carriage ; even the trams had bouquets 
of blue scilla attached to their lanterns, and each passer=- 
by carried a blossom in his hand... . | 

Like a dwindling nightmare, the dark hours rolled 
away ; the most wretched, the most abandoned, crawling 
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out to gaze at the sun, felt that somewhere there might 
still be hope ! 

No more did our soldiers slink through the streets, 
vagrants who had nowhere to go; their step became 
lighter, less dragging, till once again they trod the earth 
like warriors believing in victory, like heroes ready for 
battle and success... . 

Though my work was none the less arduous, it became 
sweeter ; the horizons opened, the snow had melted— 
now I was free to wander far and wide. Then dear to 
me indeed became thy surroundings. Oh, Jassy! I 
discovered beauty in every place. Thy undulating hills 
were now a green glory ; fresh and marvellous, teeming 
with fresh life, was God’s good earth; death seemed 
to have been defeated. Yet, in a quiet corner, I knew 
of a thousand and more crosses bearing evidence that 
the past horror had been no dream ! 

Poor little forest of crosses, each marking the graves 
of ten men, a humble and insufficient memorial to those 
who had paid the price of war—bare mounds beneath 
the crosses, countless in number, which in vain I tried 
to cover with the sweet, bright flowers of spring. . . 
But there were too many crosses, too many graves— 
I could not even count them ! Overcome, I stood before 
them with bowed head... . And I knew that these 
were but a small number of those crosses, and that in 
all the four corners of our country, and of so many other 
countries, there were silent places where these rough 
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wooden effigies did not even bear the names of the 
dead. 

I know of many hidden cemeteries all around the 
town, where field had to be added to field, the space 
within the ancient boundaries having become too small. 
More than one pilgrimage have I made to these gardens 
of peace, and standing amongst the nameless mounds, 
with tears in my eyes, I have gazed towards the city, 
enwrapped in veils of mist—thinking of that other small 
grave I had to abandon over there with so much else ! 
Ardent prayers have I breathed over those fallen sons 
of mothers who will never see them again. . . . But 
the lilacs were in bloom, the birds were singing, and 
new life was springing—even out of the graves of the 


dead. 
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Everything had become easier since the snow no 
longer formed a barrier between us and the outer world ; 
we were as prisoners released from bondage ; something 
like sacred joy filled our souls that had been so troubled, 
and much good work was done. Indeed, we were 
struggling against a widespread epidemic of typhus, part 
of our country was invaded, and other terrors haunted 
our every step. But Spring had overcome Winter— 
was it not a sign that Life must overcome Death? Thus 


did each man go more lightly to work and new confidence 
fill every heart. 


IN ALL FOUR CORNERS OF THE COUNTRY THERE 
WERE THESE SILENT PLACES 
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Verily it was resurrection, and all worked together so 
as to render it more complete, each man according to 
his means. 

Every evening, when my work was over, I would 
have my horse saddled, and ride far out into the hills 
that surround Jassy, galloping for miles over unknown 
paths, coming to spots of green peace, wondrous in 
contrast with all the horrors I had seen. Each new 
beauty was as a balm to my sorrow-filled heart, yet 
awaking within me a fearful yearning for the home I 
had lost ! 

Full of almost painful emotion were these evening 
hours in silent communion with Nature’s renewal; a 
great peace and at the same time an incommensurable 
sadness did I feel. God had made the world so 
beautiful, it was man who turned it into such a 
hell ! 

There upon those billowing heights, far from noise, 
labour, and suffering, I once again recognized the earth 
as Nature had made it, without the havoc man had 
wrought on its face. 

Oh! The glory of the sunsets over those quiet spots ! 
Their inimitable perfection was an answer to many a 
question that weighted my soul, and dear to me beyond 
words became these regions revealed to me with the 
year’s new awakening to hope. 

Later, when the ground became too hard for riding, 
it was by motor that I prolonged my evening wanderings 
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far and wide. Each day I discovered new places, each 
one full of its own charm ; picturesque villages, deep 
forests full of shade, rivers like silver ribbons, winding 
through mist-softened plains, lonely churches and old 
convents hidden amidst trees. In each hamlet the 
children became my friends ; my hands were never 
empty ; wherever I went eager faces met me, and many 
a blessing has made sweeter my road... . With the 
lengthening of the days, my drives also became longer, 
and ever more friendly these regions seemed to me. I 
began to love them dearly. 

Day by day I saw the seed that had first resembled 
meadows of green grass grow taller and taller, 
ripening beneath the increasing heat of the sun, till 
the day came when cornfields in glorious abundance 
covered the low hills with their rippling oceans of 
gold. 

One thing never seen elsewhere filled me with rap- 
ture ; enormous fields of sunflowers, acres and acres 
of these giants, a blazing sea of colour, unlike aught 
else ;_ I came upon them in many places, their resinous 
smell perfuming the air, whilst their large faces seemed 
eternally searching the great light which had given them 
their name; a glorious feast of colour delighting the 
eye. 

Another discovery did I make : Jassy was the town 
of lilies! There came a season when this city, lately 
but a world of darkness and sorrow, turned into one 
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great garden in which this flower of flowers ruled 
supreme ! 

Everywhere I found them in tall clusters of immacu- 
late white—imparting a sacramental air to the poorest 
patch, giving strange dignity to the humblest cottage— 
their proud stems bending slightly beneath the wind’s 
caress. Lilies having always been my favourite flower, 
this beautiful abundance was as a special revelation 
sent to endear the town to my heart; and all of a 
sudden my rooms that, in winter, had been so barren 
turned into a fragrant bower of the flower I loved 
best ! 

Beauty has a strange power over man’s heart; it 
helps him over many a grief, leading him through 
this “valley of tears” towards the secrets of 
God. 

When unexpectedly I come upon a bed of lilies sending 
up their proud glory out of a cracked and thirsting ground 
it is as though I must fall down and worship the Great 
Hand that creates such marvels; at those moments I 
suddenly seem to understand the mystery of hidden 
truths generally too deep for human hearts to conceive. 
At such hours no sadness seems to count, hope rises 
triumphant ; the grave even loses its terror, and the 
infinite mercy of God lies like a benediction over the 
SATIN, Osnet 5 

But haltingly can I speak of such wonders, my words 
are too small, the soul’s emotion cannot be contained 
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within the speech of man! Yet, ofttimes, has a revela- 
tion of Beauty lifted my heart above sorrow towards a 
deeper understanding lying beneath the dust that blinds 
our mortal eye. I cannot clearly explain why. But 
at such moments I have suddenly realized that suffering 
is the great master, and, as in a clear vision, I have 
understood that a people which has known how to suffer 
has also a right to live. 

No fire purifies as the fire of sacrifice, no flame mounts 
straighter to the Heart of God. 

Therefore, oh! my Country, never matter what thy 
tribulations have been, nor what they still may be! It 
is through the flame that the steel must pass before 
becoming a good strong sword. Let thy faith be un- 
shaken and hold high thy hope; greater art thou because 
of thy troubles and because of the way thou hast borne 
them, more worthy art thou to win ! 

The souls of our dead heroes have built your road 
to fame, earthly success has no meaning unless the 
honour of a country stand mountain-high. 

And if thou, Mircea, my little son, didst forsake me 
in an hour of darkness it was, perchance, so that those 
fallen heroes should find one of my children waiting to 
greet them in God’s great sky above ! 

Still, many an hour separates us from victory, but 
sacrifices so great and suffering so heavy cannot be all 
in vain. My Country and people have passed through 
the fire, and because of their ever-growing heroism the 
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day will come, little Mircea—of that I am certain— 
when, returning from exile, in an ecstasy of gratitude I 
shall fall down and kiss the stone of your grave, , 


Dear God. Thus let it be. . 


XIII 


Tuus ends the original book—I felt that it was but 
fair that I should close it with a word of homage to 
Jassy, the town which took us up, which at first rather 
resented our invasion, but which sadly missed us when 
we departed. 

From all times Jassy was a very self-righteous little 
place, imbued with its own importance, nursing a deep 
grievance in its heart, but finding a certain comfort in 
the conviction that it was a far more aristocratic town 
than Bucarest, which, though large and prosperous, was 
but an upstart in comparison to Jassy’s old-world 
distinction. 

Some of the most cruel, most poignant hours of my 
life were spent at Jassy, but the great suffering endured 
together gradually forged an unbreakable link, binding 
us more strongly together than any happy experiences 
could ever have done. 

As mentioned in my preface, this book has. nothing 
whatever to do with war-pictures, except certain passing 
visions in the chapter on Jassy : the book was written 
to evoke happier recollections, to fire in every heart 
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the desire to go back, to re-capture the lost homes. On 
my return to Bucarest I wrote also a series of war-pictures, 
a small volume, in English but published in Roumanian, 
because I lived too near the heart of every event not 
to leave a record of it for after-years ; for those who 
care to remember, and for the younger generation who, 
when reading it will, I hope, be living in such times of 
peace as we were, when we were young, so that my 
descriptions of fear, misery, and heroically-borne suffer- 
ing will appear to them rather more as legends than as 
a fearful reality of yesterday. 

Strange as it may seem, although an ardent optimist ; 
although of those who set out ever again, all through 
life, with the firm intention and in the firm belief that 
they will win; I somehow never saw visions of myself 
returning in triumph to our capital. I always believed 
in the final victory of my people, and more especially 
in the victory of the Allies. I believed in it firmly even 
when many had lost faith ; but, somehow I always 
pictured myself in the midst of the struggle, helping, 
upholding, wherever I could be useful, straining my 
every faculty, doing the hard work rather than sharing 
in the glorious hour of victory. And I always had 
the strange premonition that a great sadness must lie 
at the heart of all victory; perhaps because, 
being no more a_ beginner, I knew life too 
well. 

I am naturally a hard worker, a good fighter. I 
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started young on a difficult road, in a far-off country ; 
nearly all was struggle in my life. Often I won, 
I admit, but no one but I can know what was the price 
of each victory. I never lost courage, my health 
was sound, my spirit willing; I was ready to begin 
over and over again, and would build up what fell 
down with a patience and energy I never knew I 
possessed. 

War, trouble, and affliction came at an hour in my 
life when I was ripe enough to face them ; no more too 
young, not yet too old, so to say, I was in my full 
strength ; I had just become Queen, and my people 
looked up to me as a great promise, as a hope they 
believed in, But war was to be the touch-stone, Should 
I be equal to my task ? 

In my heart of hearts I had every intention to be so, 
I had been brought up never to admit, for an instant, 
that we could be anything else but equal to the demands 
made upon us. But certainly, nothing was spared us— 
misfortune dogged us step by step, we had to drink the 
bitter cup to the dregs—but one happiness we had, our 
people remained staunchly true to us, misfortune brought 
us nearer together, did not drive us apart. A few 
defaulters there were, no doubt ; one cannot expect the 
impossible ; but nearlyall were true ; we hoped together, 
struggled together, suffered together, and a mighty bond 
of mutual respect and confidence rose up out of those 
two bitter years of exile. 
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And when came the hour of triumphant return, it 
was after all given me to share in it with my people, 
but the underlying sadness beneath the outward glamour 
of victory which my soul had apprehended, was there 
also, heart-breaking, a shadow darkening the brighter 
side of the picture. 

Victory has always to be over someone, and I humbly 
confess that at all hours of life I am instinctively sorry 
for my enemy the moment I have beaten him, how- 
ever difficult he may have been to beat, and however 
thoroughly he may have deserved his beating. I never 
have cared to see another’s humiliation, I always want 
to turn my eyes away; besides, there were too many 
who had started out with us, who had died on the way, 
who did not reach the goal, who never knew that finally 
it had been victory. ... 

I will not here describe our return to our capital, 
it does not belong to these pages, but to that series of 
war-pictures collected in another book. But this I 
will mention: On the little grave which I had had to 
abandon Miircea’s name had been painted on a 
provisional stone; those in charge of the house 
had been allowed to care for it; sometimes even 
the enemy-sentries had allowed flowers to be laid upon 
it, anonymous flowers, brought by humble people of no 
importance according to the political or military world. 
Now we have had that provisional stone replaced by 
another, upon which, according to ancient custom, we 
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had a short legend carved, relating how the little one 
slept there, all alone, the youngest of our children, 
guarding our home whilst we were driven into exile 
by the changing fate of war. Having in one of my 
first chapters quoted the inscription on that other, much 
more ancient tomb, I here cite this one. It 
runs thus : 


In this sanctuary of Cotroceni, alongside of those 
who in former days were rulers of this land, lies the 
youngest son of King Ferdinand and Queen Maria, 
born December 21st, 1912. 


MIRCEA 


died October 20th, 1916, in the time of war, whilst 
the soldiers of Roumania were sacrificing their lives 
for the dream of centuries. 

Two years he remained sole guardian of the home 
of his parents, over which the country’s flag had 
ceased to float. Mourn for him, for he shared with 
us the days of suffering, but the days of rejoicing he 
did not live to see. 


In all fairness to the overthrown, I would mention 
that whatever loot or destruction they gave way to in 
other houses, our invaders behaved well whilst in posses- 
sion of our personal habitations, and we found but 
little missing on our return. 
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But it is not easy to return after two years’ exile, 
it is not easy to take repossession of one’s old home 
again—when so much has happened in between. The 
coming back is not all joy, nor can one immediately 
reinstall oneself in what used to be a home of happier 
days. We had got accustomed to live a cramped, restricted, 
harassed life, never knowing if we would still be safe 
next day. Besides, we had become unconventional ; 
we had learnt other values ; we had become frugal, and 
fearfully outspoken of speech. . 

Those we had left behind ee fond again stared 
at us, not daring to ask what were our thoughts, nor 
what our experiences had been, nor how much we had 
hoped, feared, or suffered. And we looked with awe 
at the thin, haggard faces of those who had been obliged 
to submit to enemy rule. ‘There was something humble 
about them, something almost furtive—they had got 
accustomed to speak low, to keep their own counsel, 
to avoid looking into each other’s eyes; their com- 
plexions were pale and the expression around their lips 
bitter ; they had the masks of captives who had been 
underfed, and hidden away from the sun’s blessed 
light. 

A gulf had been dug between us. Although we had 
been tormented, starved, threatened, in danger of life 
and further retreat, we had been free on the little bit 
of land left to us; we had been proud and unsubjugated 
in spite of all we had gone through. They had had to 
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bow their heads to the will of aliens ; they had had to 
submit to rules made against them, to hear their dear 
ones insulted at all moments ; they had quaked before 
the fear of reprimands, fines, restrictions; they never 
knew when accusations would be sent in against them, 
they had been fed upon false reports and depressing 
war news ; systematically, their pride and their hope 
had been torn from them, each day a little more. They 
began wondering if we should ever really come back ; 
time was endless—and when we actually did come, 
they gave us a tremendous reception, they greeted us 
with songs and cheers, with flowers and music; but 
our two separate forms of suffering had made us almost 
strangers to each other ; we had to learn to live together 
again, to be patient, tolerant, forgiving, not to pry too 
closely into anyone’s heart, not to ask too many questions, 
not to delve too deeply down into any suffering for 
fear of what might come to light... . . 

I had become so accustomed to move about amongst 
the sick, the poor, the wounded, amongst those in 
distress, that I found it almost impossible at first 
to take up a normal life again. In some ways I 
felt like a ghost returning to haunt the home of 
yore. 

When I finally entered into the shade of the church 
and knelt down beside the grave of the little one who had 
waited there all alone for two long years, it seemed to 
me a lifetime that I had been away—I was another 
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woman—war had cut an enormous gash between the 
life that had been and the life that would be—it 
was as a chasm making two separate lives out of one, 
and it was difficult to find the bridge over that 
chasm. 

Mircea belonged no more to this new life, this 
unknown life that was beginning to-day—he was a 
treasure relinquished for ever, a bright vision belonging 
to that other life left on the other side with my 
youth. . h 
Thus did I feel then when I returned. So, indeed, 
victory had its bitterness; there was a taste of ashes 
about the hour of triumph—at least thus did I feel it, 
and there was especially a shadowy chorus of all the 
voices of those who had died along the way, of 
all those who had struggled, hoped, and gone under 
before they knew which way the luck of battle would 
turn. 

There was also the great weariness, I suppose—that 
great weariness which comes after superhuman effort— 
the tremendous reaction when all one’s energy is no 
more strained to the utmost—when there is no more 
use for so much effort and when one has not yet learnt 
to fold one’s hands and rest. . . 

Perhaps this chapter will be considered out of keeping 
with the rest of this book—but you see I had to build a 
bridge between yesterday and to-day. Will my readers 
just look upon it as such? Then I shall pass on to 
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happier things. One cannot step immediately from 
suffering into joy—especially when the suffering was 
war, exile, and the fearful shadow of death, which 
hung over the whole world during those tragic years. 


XIV 


Six years have passed since then—six years . time 
flies and there is so much to do ! 

We had all pictured peace differently—we hardly any 
of us expected that our old Europe would be so utterly 
changed. We did not realize that so many problems 
would have to be faced all at once—problems which 
cut deeply into the old order of things, into our lives 
and habits, into our beliefs. We saw institutions crumble 
and fall, which we believed to be on an unshakably firm 
basis ; we saw old traditions pulled down, old beliefs 
scoffed at ; we had to get accustomed to a violence of 
speech which sometimes made us shudder We had to 
look on at a levelling of classes, a rising of the masses, 
at enormous strides made ina short time. We saw much 
that was beautiful to the eye disappear, much of the 
picturesquesness of life uprooted to make place 
for more practical but less attractive institutions. “The 
world has become more noisy, more vulgar ; everybody 
has more rights or believes he has ; whether each man 
has really profited by the change still remains to be seen. 

I was never of those who protested against real pro- 
gress or liberty based upon order. I do not always 
approve, I often deplore, the uglifying of all things, 
but that is because at heart I am an artist; but thank 
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God there are still certain solitudes into which those 
can take refuge who feel the world too full, especially 
in our Country of untrodden paths. 

It took me about two years to shake down, if I may be 
allowed to use that expression—to get accustomed to 
the old-new surroundings, to put things to a certain 
degree in order again, to adapt to-day with yesterday 
I lost as little time as possible regretting, comparing, 
deploring; I am instinctively a builder, and builders must 
strain every muscle, not loose strength with complaints. 

I always tried to take hold of things and make the 
best of them, and I am eternally persuading others to do 
so. Above all, complaints weaken, there is good in all 
things, or in most things at least, if we will only seize 
it, use it, make it ours. 

Peace brought no rest, only a mighty new straining, 
an adapting of things incongruous, a great effort that 
peace should not become war once more. 

We belonged to a very unsettled part of the world ; 
besides, our country had become twice its former size. 
Not only did we come back into what used to be ours, 
but we now possessed vast new territories ; they had 
to be visited, understood, taken up into our hearts. 

Indeed, in every way my life had been cut in two 
halves, the first half lying in a past further away than 
the mere number of years. 

I came back to Cotroceni, Copiceni, Sinaia, Horez ; I 
sailed again up and down on the Danube, took possession 
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anew of mountains, hills and plains. I rode once more 
on my long sea-shores—I watched the sunsets, the harvests, 
the deep winter-snows ; I have been covered with the dust 
of our long, endless Roumanian roads, now become 
ever so much longer still. 

All the dear old haunts a in these ee were 
revisited. Even my old mother-abbess was still alive and 
looked at me over the chasm of those two fearful years 
with a smile become shadowy; there always seemed 
some fear in all faces I met in those places which had 
known the enemy’s sway, some anxiety still dogging their 
steps. “Iwo years’ invasion leaves its stamp. 

I actually did rebuild the little house at Copaceni ; I 
gave it the solid white columned shape I had dreamed 
of, with a huge silver-grey roof of shingle—I planted 
my garden, each year a little bit, for everything goes 
slowly nowadays, as times are hard. I am teaching 
others to love their gardens, and the greater the effort 
the more worth while it seems. 

It is strange and pathetic to watch how human beings 
waste their possibilities when times are easy and make 
incredible efforts to create out of almost nothing when 
hard days come. There is probably some deeper law of 
compensation in this, which I feel without being able 
to explain. I am too busy to philosophize, and yet I 
have learnt, and seen, and partly understood so many 
things since the war, and thought thoughts not habitual to 
Queens ; but I am not going to bother you with them here. 
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But after-war is like a long convalescence after a 
fearfulillness ; one is never quite the same again; and this 
is not only because I am getting older but because such 
colossal strides had to be made in such a very short time. 

Mircea knows nothing of these after-war times, he 
lies cold and still in his grave ;-I was not to see what face 
would have been his had he lived to affront the joys and 
pains of this world; but, when I enter the old church to lay 
the first flowers of each changing season upon his tomb, 
in stepping over that threshold I seem to step back into 
the days that are no more. 

But the other children have moved on with me, each 
following his or her separate destiny according to the 
will of God. They all love this country, as I do; 
they, too, have learnt to be builders; we have opened 
their eyes to the times we are living in—we are conscious 
of the changes, but we are steadfast in what we believe 
to be right. 

Some things which I dreamed of doing “after the 
war’? have become impossible ; money has another 
value, dreams have taken other shapes. . . . 

I am sadder than I was, yet stronger and more tran- 
quil; I have learnt better how to help. My will has 
become more steadfast, I am less swayed by the appre- 
ciation of others; but earth, sea, and sky are dearer 
to me than ever, and all the sweet, strong, beautiful 
things that grow out of the earth. 

Little by little I am wandering through every corner 
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of my country—the old and the new parts; I want 
to know it, see it, understand it deeply ; its needs, its 
aspirations, all there is still to be done. I can but do 
my small share and bring up the young ones with the 
ideal of continuing our task. One must not imagine 
that one is indispensable, that there is no limit put to 
the time given one to work in; but to be a good and 
useful worker one must believe in one’s work. . . . 

I am still strong, my spirit is willing, my health 
unbroken. I have still many dreams ;, but time flies; 
he is no respecter of human effort, and how can I know 
how many years may still be granted me to carry them 
out ? 


Euisanera 


Le 
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Berore closing these pages, I would paint a last picture, 
a new picture, an after-war picture, but with something 
of the peacefulness in it of those pre-war visions so dear 
to my heart. 

On the other side of our mountains, now no more 
barriers separating our people in two halves, stands a 
small castle on a steep jutting rock. 

It is but a rustic stronghold, in olden times a fortress, 
built perhaps by Crusaders, but more probably a point 
of defence from the days of the Turkish invasions. 

Against a background of hills and mountains, of 
which the lower ones are thickly covered with forests 
of fir and beach ; solid, stolid, and lonesome it stands, 
a watchman placed between plain and highland, guarding 
the entrance of a mountain-pass. 

Its walls, which are high and several yards in breadth, 
are built according to the level and shape of the rock, 
and are so welded together with their foundation as 
to have actually become one. Several irregular-shaped 
towers rise from these immense impregnable-looking 
walls, whilst a narrow stone stairway, composed of many, 
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sole entry to the fortress, a secretive, mysterious-looking 
little place. 

It has no special pretensions to beauty, no distinctive 
architecture; it is just a solid, primitive, pugnacious- 
looking stronghold, and if it has a story it has kept it 
locked away in its solitary stone heart. 

In former days, many years ago, when it was still on 
alien ground, I had once driven past this queer little 
fortress ; its extreme loneliness had attracted me; I won- 
dered to whom it might belong and: why it looked so 
forsaken and uncared for ; it filled me with the desire 
to possess it and to awake it to life. 

It was but a fleeting vision, passed in a flash, effaced 
by the dust of my motor, just a dream-picture quickly 
left behind, but I never forgot it : strong, squat, uncom- 
mon of shape ; standing out on its rock against a wooded 
background, guardian of the mountain road and of the 
several small villages lying at its feet. 

When these regions became ours, one of my first 
visits was to this solitary fortress, which had made such a 
strong impression upon me, wondering if it still existed, 
fearing that it might have crumbled with so much else, 
since through this valley toothe enemy had swept towards 
our plains. 

To my intense relief, there it stood untouched with 
its air of pugnacious strength, a stolid, lonesome, life- 
less, almost eyeless thing. 

We decided to explore it ; so, full of anticipation we 
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climbed the precipitous road leading up to it, climbed its 
many steps of stone, and having secured its key, opened 
the secretive-looking door, sole entry to its mysteries. . . 

What a quaint, delicious little place! A small inner 
court entirely shut in by high, intensely thick walls, 
pierced here and there by small loop-holes, rather shaky 
wooden galleries running round those walls somewhere 
near the top. ‘Tiny disconnected stairs leading into the 
different towers, into several low-domed whitewashed 
rooms, others with heavily-beamed ceilings, the whole 
squat, incredibly solid, in good repair, not at all a ruin, 
but as bare and empty as a forsaken heart. 

A silent, sad little place, but extraordinarily attractive, 
with a superb view from each wee window, and to me it 
seemed to have a sleeping soul longing to be awaked. . . . 

My children and I immediately began weaving dreams 
around Bran or Brana, the strange, solitary, fascinating 
little castle, which belonged to no one ; whom nobody 
had ever cared for, which had never been loved nor 
inhabited as long as anyone could remember; Bran, 
Brana . . . that weird, picturesque, poetical, mysterious 
little place. . 

And one day . . . for such are the opening words 
to events big and small . . . one day . . . a deputation 
from the town of Brasov, to which it seems Bran belonged, 
came to me, and with words resembling words used 
through all ages when offering gifts to royal people, 
Bran was offered to me! Bran or Brana, the little 
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castle, the solitary, rugged, pugnacious-looking little 
stronghold was offered to me!... 

I could hardly believe my ears, but they had brought 
all sorts of papers with them, with seals and signatures 
and solemn-sounding formulas according to the law. I, 
too, had to sign my name; it was all done with much 
ceremony, many good wishes and blessings, and fine, 
kind words. Then the deputation departed, leaving me 
with that solemn, signed, sealed epee Bran was 
mine, was mine! ... 

Like the old gentleman who once, many years ago, 
had left me his forsaken villa in the melancholy weed- 
grown park, had the town of Brasov been pleased with 
the thought that their lonesome little castle should be 
given over into the hands of one who would care for 
it, and awake it to a life it had never known ? I cannot 
say, but the glorious fact remained ; whatever may have 
been their motive, they had come and had offered it 
to me. Henceforth, Brana, the beloved, belonged to 
me ! 

That was a glorious moment when I went to take 
possession of my own little fortress, and all the peasants 
from miles around rejoiced with me, for my coming 
was a blessed event in their careworn, colourless lives. 
Now the lonesome, soulless, masterless little stronghold 
would awake to life, would look down from its height, 
would suddenly become a point of gravitation, a protector 


watching over their weal and woe. 
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They came in crowds to welcome me, all in their 
best Sunday costumes, to wish me good luck, good 
health, a long life ; they came to express their satisfac- 
tion that the castle had become mine, they also came, 
of course, with their complaints and needs, and petitions, 
for one is not queen and mother of a people solely 
to receive congratulations and to hear expressions of 
content ! 

Oh ! with what joy and interest I set about making 
my Bran livable, putting in certain comforts, letting in 
more light, repairing the shaky galleries, creating new 
rooms in odd corners ;_ making use of the huge timbered 
loft, using waste spaces, digging out secret little passages 
and stairs, turning queer little dungeons into living- 
rooms, but withal taking greatest care to preserve the 
austere, primitive aspect of the place. 

We have a dear old architect belonging to our house- 
hold, inherited from King Carol’s times. He, too, had 
always dreamed that one day it would be granted him to 
repair an old castle; now this quaint building has 
become his pet work. He has settled down there like 
an owl in an old wall and devotes all his love, all his 
skill, to make a real treasure out of my precious little 
place. But we are in no hurry to complete our work, 
we are like children with a beloved toy of which we 
never weary; each year we improve something, without 
allowing its original aspect to change. It is still the 
impregnable, pugnacious little fortress, but now it has 
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been given a soul, its eyes are open, it is wide awake, 
joyfully alive... . 

Within, its walls are still severely whitewashed. 
Bran’s rough, rustic appearance has been preserved, its 
several stairs are still steep and crooked, the rooms 
uneven of shape, built according to the rock beneath, 
nearly each oneonadifferentlevel. Youhave to be careful 
not to stumble over the thresholds, not to hit your head 
against the low lintels of the doors ; in fact, all the time 
you have to keep looking out because’ you are for ever 
turning unexpected corners and never know when 
you are going to encounter a step, a low ceiling, a pro- 
jecting beam. Some of my own generation have shaken 
their heads, little approving of my taste for such an 
unpractical habitation; “at your age,” they rather 
unkindly remarked ! 

But I love it ! and with that all is said! Something 
of the child has remained in my heart perhaps, a love 
of romance, discovery, adventures ; besides, I invite 
few of my own generation to live there with me, they 
only come to see it, when I inhabit it; I take my 
children, their friends, or younger friends of my own, 
who see nothing but the virtues of my treasure ! 

Behind its incredibly thick walls I have collected a 
strange medley of old things of a more or less rustic 
kind ; quaint carvings, ancient figures in wood, stone, 
or metal; figures which do not feel out of place in 
such austere medieval surroundings ; strange old icons 
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upon golden background, deliciously mellowed by time, 
old carpets and rugs, stone jars and mortars, bronze, 
copper, and brass vessels, peasant pottery from many 
lands ; quaint old chests and cupboards, heavy old oaken 
tables, settles, and stools ; but there are also huge soft 
easy-chairs, sofas, and couches, which, if the right colours 
and stuffs are chosen, harmonize agreeably with the rest, 
blending perfectly with their more austere companions. 
And everywhere, flowers, flowers, the brightest, the 
simplest, marigolds, calendulas, sunflowers, rubechias, 
representing a complete scale of oranges and yellows ; 
then roses and asters, dahlias, lupins, larkspurs, and 
delphiniums, great flaming bunches of nasturtiums, 
huge proud nosegays of tiger-lilies and the beloved white 
cottage lily, each colour finding its right background ; 
taking a special value against the whitewashed walls, 
or on the time-blackened tables and chests, in the deep 
window embrasures, peeping from quaint little niches 
cut out in the tremendous thickness of the walls. 

I never saw any house love flowers as my little old 
castle does; its every corner wants them, accepts them, 
asks for them. . . . 

All the galleries have boxes gorgeous with scarlet 
geraniums, and half of the inner court has been walled 
off separately and transformed into a little paved garden, 
one blaze of colour. ‘This wee garden is also the proud 
possessor of a well several hundred feet deep. 

My old architect has a special talent for building the 
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most delightful fireplaces ; every kind of shape, generally 
walled into each room according to the size and style 
of the room; they are mostly quite plain peasant- 
hearths, whitewashed, built of bricks with all sorts of 
odd corners and shelves jutting out from them, so that 
pots and jars and ancient icons can find the right little 
places to stand on, each object looking as though it had 
been there always, as though it had been made for that 
special place. 

Below the castle lies an old orchard alongside of a 
damp emerald-green meadow, where forget-me-nots grow 
in masses. I am transforming the orchard into a sort 
of kitchen flower-garden, a veritable orgy of colour, 
upon which the little fortress looks down with what 
formerly would have been a frown, but which to-day 
certainly more resembles a smile. 

At certain dates the poorest amongst the peasants 
climb the castle’s steep stone steps and crowd into my 
fortress-enclosure, and there, feudal-wise, I distribute 
corn, maize, money and clothing. A more picturesque, 
tattered, end-of-the-world assembly can hardly be 
imagined; strange, long-haired old men with white 
shirts, broad leathern belts and earth-coloured coats; 
tiny wizened-faced old women, like uncanny witches, 
come down from their far-off mountain-sides ; large- 
eyed pathetic war-orphans brought hither by careworn 
foster-mothers, already heavily burdened with innumer- 
able children of their own ; oneandall, patient, respectful, 
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all-enduring, full of quiet dignity in spite of their crushing 
poverty. They all crowd round me, kissing my hands, 
the sleeve or the hem of my dress, full of profuse thanks, 
which make my gifts seem much too meagre. 

Then they all troop out again, old men and tottering 
old crones, careworn mothers and orphan-children, all 
calling down blessings on my head in the most picturesque 
language, wishing good luck, good health, long life, 
prosperity and a heart for their misery ; begging me to 
come again, to come often, not to forget them, to 
““descend from my height” towards them and no end 
of other things, whilst I, feeling humbled, watch them 
climbing down my steep steps, limping off each with 
his small share, dispersing, going back to their poor 
little homes amongst the hills. . . 

Occasionally, accompanied by one or the other of my 
children, or by some of my younger followers, clad in 
the bright costume of the country, astride a hardy moun- 
tain pony I ride up, up into the hills upon fearfully 
steep, uneven paths, in spring-time but torrent-beds. 
Then it happens that quite unexpectedly we come upon 
some of those weird, wizened, limping old men and 
women, who assemble in my castle courtyard to receive 
alms. ‘They greet us joyfully but with slowly dawning 
astonishment, wondering what ever could have moved 
the Queen to wander into such far-off, never-visited 
corners, upon such ill-kept precipitous roads. I halt 
and hold converse with them, they shake their heads 
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and sigh and smile, using quaint expressions which nearly 
always end in some blessing or good wish, and the petition 
that we should be sure and come again. .. . 

Up, up, beyond beaten trails into shadow-filled fir- 
forests, dark, mysterious, sweet with the pungent perfume 
of sun-warmed resin, through dense thickets full of 
night, opening out on to moss-coated glades shut in by 
sombre fir-trees, regular and magnificent, like an army 
of giants, the many-shaded indigo mountains forming 
a background, so magnificent, so perfect, so changeless 
in its strength and stability that gratitude rises suddenly 
from my heart like a prayer. Beauty, beauty ! eternal, 
indestructible, beauty of form, colour, detail, ever again 
it is as a deep religion to me, making me believe in things 
beyond this life, making me believe in hope, truth, 
goodness, the conquering of evil, of death... . 

With dusk we return, picking our way carefully over 
rolling stones, our shadows lengthening weirdly as 
though we and even our ponies were walking on 
stilts. 

I have also been at Bran, or Brana the Beloved as it 
sometimes amuses me to call my castle,.-who through 
me has gained a soul, on an early winter’s night when 
the snow was on the ground, and a large moon 
was sending her ghostly beams stealthily into my care- 
fully locked courtyard, as though trying to discover 
secrets we were anxious to conceal from the outer world. 

The pugnacious small castle had that night a quite 
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different aspect ; it had suddenly become ethereal, bodiless, 
a sort of dream, a vision of my own fantasy. 

A waxen taper in hand, a thick, dark yellow taper 
made by the nuns, smelling deliciously of honey, I began 
wandering all through my stronghold, up and down its 
many steep stairs, in and out of ridiculously low passages, 
carefully stepping over uneven thresholds, on to secretive- 
looking galleries leading to squat towers with wee 
windows, whence I could look down, down upon the 
peaceful valley beneath, with its river winding through 
it like a shimmering path. 

There was no sound; only a deep silence, the world 
lying fast asleep, all white under its first coating of snow, 
silvered by the moon’s intense light. A strange, incredible 
little place, hardly to be imagined in our teeming, striving, 
bustling times,a lost little corner of peace. I felt inconceiv- 
ably far away from everyday life, almost a stranger to 
myself, but oh ! so much in sympathy with this old- 
world, almost incongruous habitation, which I cared 
to share only with those who understood its charm as I 
did. I kept my life here jealously apart from all those 
who were too accustomed to a royal, conventional, 
over-comfortable way of living, 

Huh ! but how cold it was! how ghostly, looking 
down, suspended over such a giddy height, and how my 
honey-scented taper dripped in the sudden blasts of wind 
which caught me round each corner. I must hurry 
back to the big flaming fire crackling on the huge hearth 
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in the long low room, which had once been a loft and 
where the others were assembled, chatting and telling 
tales, occasionally listening to the wind whistling round 
the ancient walls. Oh! how cozy it was round that 
giant fireplace, which made quite a room in itself, walled 
within the other, with a big roof under which one could 
creep close up to the flame. 

But now to bed. We all scattered to our different 
apartments in the four corners of the castle. 1 climbed 
down my own secret stairs, a tiny, steep, stone flight 
hidden away in the thickness of the wall, with a niche 
at the top and another at the bottom, and a wee antique 
oil-lamp flickering in each, like those used centuries ago 
by Christians in the catacombs. There was something 
of the sensation of a catacomb about those dark little 
stairs leading down .. . down... as into a well. 

How the wind howled round my bedroom, an isolated 
chamber in one of the towers. _Low-domed and white, 
it has quaint, perforated marble windows, remnants of 
some ancient Byzantine church which I brought back 
from Greece and which seem perfectly at home 
here. 

A fire was crackling in one of the little white hearths, 
characteristic of the house, the leaping flames filling the 
small room with ever-changing light and shade, gilding 
the white walls, making the old icons and the silver 
lamps hanging before them glow, throwing unexpected 
colours upon the soft, dark blue Chinese carpet. 
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In a nook between the two windows, upon an old 
stone capital of a church pillar, stands a monk carved 
in wood. An austere figure with a wonderful ascetic 
face ; he is the silent guardian of this room, the com- 
panion of my hours of solitude. A taper burns beside 
him,and a blue Persian jar, full of flowers that are always 
fresh, stands at his feet. His attitude is one of prayer ; 
with bent head and closed eyes he stands there, a perfect 
picture of patience and abnegation. Given to me once 
by my mother, he has been moved from house to house, 
but this low vaulted chamber, around which the four 
winds howl and whistle, chanting their dismallest dirges, 
is his right setting; here he has found his final home. 
He pays no attention to me whatsoever, but the ruddy 
glow from the flames gives him an uncanny look of 
real life. He watches over my sleep, and when I awake 
at dawn, there he is, praying still, his face pale and 
more austere than ever in the growing light... . 

Have I been able to describe some of the charm of 
Brana the Beloved? I fear not. ‘The child who loves 
it best said: You will never be able to make anybody 
who has not seen it understand what it is really like ! 
I am afraid this is true, but I have spoken about it as a 
lover singing of his love—it is the best I can do. You 
see, it is a love which has come to me in my riper years, 
on the other side of that chasm which cut my life in 
two—-so it is something of a symbol to me, a sign that 
one can begin again. . even after war and exile . . 
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a little differently no doubt, but with that ever young 
energy and that undying renewal of faith and hope, of 


which, thank God, the human heart is eternally 
capable... . 
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